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KIT CARSON, AGENT TO THE INDIANS 
IN NEW MEXICO 1853-1861 


By MARSHALL D. Moopy 


ERHAPS no area in the United States has offered greater 

challenge to Indian agents than that comprising New 
Mexico Territory in the 1850’s. Here, in their mountain 
strongholds, lived some ten large Indian tribes and bands 
among which were the independent and fierce Apaches, Utes, 
and Navajoes. Traditionally hostile to the encroachments of 
white civilization, these tribes required the utmost efforts of 
the best agents obtainable to subdue them and make the 
country safe for white inhabitants. 

A major step toward solving the problem of administer- 
ing the affairs of New Mexico Territory, subduing the In- 
dians, and making it a civilized state, was taken on January 
8, 1851, when James S. Calhoun was confirmed by the United 
States Senate as Governor of the Territory and made, by 
virtue of his office, ex-officio Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs. Subsequently four agents were appointed to serve 
among the several tribes of the Territory. During Governor 
Calhoun’s administration there were no major outbreaks 
among the Indians but relations were so strained that a 
threat of impending hostility and warfare was ever present. 
Governor Calhoun was in poor health and unable to prosecute 
a vigorous policy in his dealings with the Indians. On many 
occasions he wrote to Washington of the need for strong ac- 
tion and one of his last acts, prior to his death in June 1852, 
was to issue a warning to the administration of the urgency 
of the situation. 
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of Jicarilla Apaches which was encamped about twenty miles 
from Taos to try to pacify them and prevent further hostili- 
ties. Carson was well known to these Indians and they re- 
spected him. When they learned that he had been made their 
agent they were greatly pleased and professed their friend- 
ship. Carson, however, knew them well enough to realize that 
they could not be trusted. It was only three days later that 
they broke out in open revolt against the government and 
renewed their depredations on a larger scale than ever. A 
small band of soldiers under command of Lt. Davidson met 
some of these rebellious Apaches on the Embudo Mountain, 
the 30th of March, 1854, and a bloody battle was fought. 

It now became clear that a strong force must take the 
field against the hostile Apaches in order to subdue them. 
Colonel Cooke of the Second Regiment of United States Dra- 
goons commanded an expedition of regular troops which took 
the field on April 4, 1854, against the Apaches. The principal 
guide of this expedition was Kit Carson who went, not only 
as guide but also as Indian Agent, because he wanted to de- 
termine who the guilty Indians were and particularly to find 
out whether the Utes, who were friendly to the Apaches, 
were involved or not. On April 12, Carson wrote from a camp 
on the Puerco to William S. Messervy, Acting Governor and 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs at Santa Fe, reporting that 
it was his opinion that the Apaches had been driven to war 
by the actions of the officers and troops in the vicinity of 
Taos, that the vigorous pursuit of the Indians through the 
worst mountains he had ever seen had led them to believe 
that no quarter or mercy would be given, and that they had 
scattered in every direction. He further expressed the belief 
that it “would be best for them to be sent for, and a fair and 
just treaty made with them. . . .”* To this proposition Act- 
ing Governor Messervy replied on April 13: “you will see 
that war actually exists between the United States and the 
Jicarilla Apache Indians and that it was commenced by 
the Indians themselves. I can not under any circumstances 
make peace with these Indians, much less make overtures to 


4. Carson to Messervy, April 12, 1854 (New Mexico Supt’y., B.I.A., Letters 
Received ) 
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them.”® On April 19, Agent Carson was back at his agency 
in Taos—the Apaches having scattered so widely that fur- 
ther pursuit of them had become impossible and when the 
expedition had returned to Abiquiti, the nearest settlement, 
to recruit animals preparatory to another expedition, Carson 
had returned to Taos. 

During the Jicarilla outbreak the Utahs had remained 
comparatively quiet. The most serious incident to require 
Agent Carson’s attention was the theft by Utahs on Febru- 
ary 26th of thirty head of animals belonging to Juan Benito 
Valdez and Jesus Maria Sanches. Upon learning of this 
Agent Carson applied for a military escort and was fur- 
nished sixty dragoons under the command of Bvt. Major 
Thompson and Lt. Davidson of the First Dragoons to go to 
the Utahs and try to recover the stolen animals. The expedi- 
tion pursued the Utahs for sixty or seventy miles northwest 
of Ft. Massachusetts into the Wet Mountain Valley without 
success. Valdez and Sanchez subsequently recovered ten head 
of the stock which had been abandoned on the road. Other 
thefts were reported but investigations proved that they 
were made because of the scarcity of game and the inability 
of the Utahs to support themselves. On March 21, 1854, 
Agent Carson reported that “The game in the Utah Country 
is becoming scarce, and they are unable to support them- 
selves by the chase and the hunt, and the government has 
but one alternative, either to subsist and clothe them or ex- 
terminate them.”*® He was of the opinion that these Indians 
would have to be made to know and feel the power of the 
government before they would become permanently peaceful. 

It was reported that a party of Jicarilla Apaches had 
been pursued by Major Brooks until they crossed the Rio 
Grande del Norte north of Ft. Massachusetts. On May 23, 
Agent Carson left his agency to accompany Major James 
H. Carleton on an expedition against them. The trail of this 
party, which consisted of about thirty lodges, was found and 
followed to the vicinity of Fisher’s Peak in the Raton Moun- 
tains where the Indians were surprised on June 5 and a num- 


5. Messervy to Carson, April 13, 1854 (Jbid., Letters Sent) 
6. Carson to Messervy, March 21, 1854 (Jbid., Letters Received) 
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ber were killed. The expedition scoured the country on the 
headwaters of Red River, Cimarron, and Vermejo Rivers, 
and by the Moreno Pass, but found no signs of other hostiles. 
On the 11th of June the expedition had returned to Taos from 
whence Agent Carson immediately reported his part in the 
expedition to Acting Governor Messervy.? 

The Jicarilla War continued and in early 1855 an expe- 
dition under the command of Col. Fauntleroy took the field 
against them. This was followed by an expedition of volun- 
teers under the command of Ceran St. Vrain. The St. Vrain 
volunteers found the hostiles and fought seven battles with 
them. All these expeditions took heavy toll of the Indians and 
in August several of the principal men of the Mohuache 
Utahs® and Jicarilla Apaches visited Agent Carson with a 
view of obtaining peace. He made an appointment to meet 
them on the 10th of September on the Chama River above 
Abiquid. On the appointed date Governor Meriwether repre- 
senting the United States met the Jicarilla Apaches and Utes 
and concluded treaties® with them thus ending the war which 
had been in progress for a year and a half. 

The war with the Jicarillas and—to a considerably less 
extent—difficulties with the Utahs occupied much of Agent 
Carson’s attention during most of 1854 and 1855. The war 
was, however, more within the province of the military than 
the civil authority and Carson’s role was subordinated to 
that of the army officers with whom he campaigned. His 
judgments and official position as Indian agent were re- 
spected, however. 

Though conduct of the war was the chief objective, there 
were other matters which had to be given attention at Taos 
at this time. While Carson was away from the agency affairs 
were left in charge of John W. Dunn, Carson’s interpreter 
and only employee. Dunn, who was described by Carson as 
of “steady habits, and attentive, industrious and skilful in 
the discharge of his duties,”!® was certainly more than an 


7. Carson to Messervy, June 12, 1854 (Jbid.) 

8. Mohuache is the preferred spelling. Variant acceptable spellings and terms 
include Mohuache Utahs, Mohuache Utes, Moaches, and Muahuaches. 

9. Papers pertaining to Indian treaties with various and sundry New Mexican 
tribes, June 9 to Sept. 12, 1855 (Records of the U.S. Senate) 

10. Carson to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, June 30, 1854 (copy in New 
Mexico Supt’y., B.1.A., Letters Received) 
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interpreter and was often referred to by Carson as his clerk 
though no clerk was authorized for the agency. In addition to 
acting as interpreter and taking charge of the agency dur- 
ing Carson’s absences, there is little doubt that Dunn—by 
Carson’s direction—conducted the correspondence of the 
agency and acted as administrative officer to Carson. While 
Agent Carson was away from his agency during the war 
much of the responsibility fell to Dunn. 

Problems of peaceful Indians were given much attention 
by Agent Carson. Though these problems were varied in 
nature they could usually be traced to a common source— 
hunger and destitution. During the summer the Indians were 
usually able to care for themselves but in the severe winters 
they could not secure food and frequently lacked shelter. As 
the winter approached a party of Utah Indians visited the 
agency in September 1854 and Carson reported that they 

. . seem to manifest the most peaceable relations toward the 
United States and say they are desirous of remaining at peace with 
the United States—They complain that they are poor and that the 
game is scarce—and that while all the Indians of the North are receiv- 
ing presents, they are receiving none—I would respectfully suggest 
that as the inclement season is now very near, that you, at an early 


day as possible call them together and make them presents of Blankets 
Shirts & I deem this to be a matter of great importance."! 


Carson well realized the suffering which these Indians would 
have to undergo if they were not taken care of and that they 
would resort to use of arms if not given the aid they required. 

Usually there was little trouble among the various tribes 
of Indians under Carson’s jurisdiction, but there were occa- 
sions when disturbances broke out between them and other 
tribes, particularly the Plains Indians. In early November 
1854 a party of Pueblos went into the Raton Mountains to 
hunt for deer and antelope. These Indians, who were under 
the jurisdiction of the Utah Agency, were attacked by a 
party of Cheyennes or Arapahoes and twelve of the Pueblos 
were kiiled. The Pueblos had always been friendly toward 
the United States and among the party attacked had been 
a number who had served with distinction under command of 
Col. Cooke against the Apaches. Agent Carson filed a pro- 


11. Carson to Meriwether, Sept. 25, 1854 (Jbid.) 
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test'* and steps were taken to punish the guilty party. In 
matters of this type involving Indians of other agencies Car- 
son could not exercise punitive authority himself. The extent 
of his power was to report the crime to officials having wider 
jurisdiction. 

By 1856 the Indians of Carson’s agency had been sub- 
dued and except for depredations committed by small bands 
consisting of warriors who had lost everything during the 
war all were at peace. Carson, relieved of the burdens of the 
war, was then able to concentrate more on affairs at Taos. 
His home there which also served as agency headquarters 
was a building one story in height which faced on the west 
side of the public square. It extended over a wide expanse of 
ground and was as comfortable as any house in that part of 
the country. It was in front of this house that Kit met the 
many Indians who came to see him for he preferred to meet 
people and do business in the open. The Indians always 
visited him when they were in the neighborhood whether 
they had business to transact or not. They could not come to 
town without having a smoke and a talk with “Father Kit” 
as they called him. 

Kit did not enjoy the comparative quiet of his agency for 
he was involved in something that was more irritating to 
him than the Indian wars had been and that was paper work. 
He could neither read nor write—being barely able to sign 
his name-—and intrusted the book work at first to John W. 
Dunn and later to John Mostin, C. Williams or J. P. Esmay 
who were employed by him at various times, but he could not 
escape entirely the responsibility of preparing the various 
reports required of him. His financial reports were usually 
submitted promptly—even in advance on occasion—but they 
were frequently returned for correction and his accounts be- 
came so confused that some of them had to be submitted to 
Washington for special audit. Governor Meriwether fre- 
quently returned his accounts for correction and called at- 
tention to such items as “Charges for expenses of self and 
clerk at Santa Fe $13 when I am ignorant of any regulations 


12. Carson to Meriwether, November 23, 1854 (Ibid.) 
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which authorize an Agent to have a clerk.” '* By June 1856, 
the accounts seemed to have been largely corrected and ad- 
justed and Governor Meriwether authorized Carson to draw 
upon him for amounts totaling not more than one thousand 
dollars but warned him to be particular to send the necessary 
vouchers. Subsequently there were other cases necessitating 
correction and adjustment and these were a constant source 
of annoyance to Agent Carson. 

The narrative reports of operations proved to be almost 
as great a source of difficulty as the financial reports were. 
An example of this type of difficulty which was encountered 
by Carson is given in a letter from Governor Meriwether in 
which he states, “I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
report for the month of February last and to inform you that 
I apprehend it will not prove to be such a document as is de- 
sired by the Department at Washington.”'* Meriwether re- 
quested more specific and detailed information and returned 
Carson’s original report for revision. Again in July 1855, 
in June 1856, and subsequently at intervals, Carson was 
asked to correct or enlarge upon his reports. 

In August 1856, Governor Meriwether issued orders to 
assemble the Jicarilla Apaches and Capote Utahs at or near 
Abiquit on the 4th of September for the purpose of giving 
them their annual presents. The Indians met on the ap- 
pointed date and were given their presents which, in itself, 
was not unusual, but Carson became implicated in a situation 
that could have proved serious. There was a disturbance 
while the presents were being issued. A report was circulated 
that Agent Carson was the instigator of the disturbance 
during which a Tabaguache Utah chief, being dissatisfied 
with what he had received, raised his gun for the purpose of 
firing at the Governor. Other Indians seeing this action over- 
powered the chief and prevented him from harming Meri- 
wether. Upon learning of the report Carson wrote to Gover- 
nor Meriwether’ disclaiming any knowledge of the affair 
and stating that he was not present at the time of the dis- 

13. Meriwether to Carson, Sept. 29, 1855 (/bid., Letters Sent) 


14. Meriwether to Carson, March 10, 1855 (J/bid.) 
15. Carson to Meriwether, Sept. 17, 1856 (/bid., Letters Received) 
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turbance. Governor Meriwether replied,’® assuring Agent 
Carson that he had heard nothing of such 2 report, that the 
disturbance had been a mild one, and that the Indians, par- 
ticularly the Tabaguaches,'? appeared to be well satisfied 
with their gifts. 

During the last months of 1856 and the first quarter of 
1857 business was routine at the Utah Agency. These being 
winter months the Indians were quiet and in October Agent 
Carson took advantage of the situation to go on a hunt. 
Whenever business permitted it, this hunt was an annual 
affair in which Carson was joined by old friends and a select 
group of Indian braves of his agency. 

Following his return from the hunt in 1856 Agent Carson 
took up the duties ef his agency and attempted to determine 
the boundary lines of the lands belonging to the Indians un- 
der his charge, fed the many hungry parties that called upon 
him for assistance, and worked on the administrative prob- 
lems of his agency. His estimate of funds necessary for his 
agency for the quarter ending March 31, 1857, was for a 
total of $2,290.03 ; and tor the quarter ending June 30, 1857, 
a total of $1,387.50. These appear to be representative of 
the amounts usually required though the totals in exceptional 
circumstances were much larger. Depredations were at a 
minimum and included only cattle stealing and a murder. 

April 1857 brought to a close Kit Carson’s first term as 
Indian Agent in New Mexico Territory. His apprenticeship, 
as it were, had been a period of more serious troubles than 
most Indian agents ever encountered. He had experienced 
the Jicarilla War; the annoyances of paper work connected 
with his office ; depredations, stealing and murders; and was 
doing all he could to keep the peaceful Indians in his charge 
from starvation and exposure. He had proved himself a 
capable agent. 

Christopher Carson was reappointed Indian agent on 
April 9, 1857,?* for a term to end with the adjournment of 
the next session of the United States Senate. His bond, in 


16. Meriwether to Carson, Sept. 20, 1856 (Ibid., Letters Sent) 

17. Tabaguache is the preferred spelling. Variant acceptable spellings include 
Tabahuache, Tabequache, Tabequache Utes, Tabewache and Tabiachis. 

18. B.1.A., Misc., vol 8, page 287. 
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the amount of five thousand dollars, was signed by himself, 
Thomas A. Boggs, Peter Joseph, James B. Woodson and Ezra 
De Pew on the 26th day of May and on that day Carson ac- 
cepted his reappointment to the office. David D. Meriwether 
had been succeeded by James L. Collins, appointed on March 
17, 1857, as Superintendent of Indian Affairs to replace the 
ex-officio superintendency under the governor, and so Car- 
son was to serve his second term under new and different 
supervision. 

The affairs of Utah Agency gave every promise of being 
peaceful for the remainder of the year 1857 and this proved 
to be the case. Carson, in his monthly reports, was usually 
able to state that the Indians under his charge were in a state 
of peace and contentment and that no depredations had been 
committed. It was necessary for the agency to provide them 
with rations frequently and, in August 1857, the ““Mohuaches 
and some of the Tabaguaches proceeded to Abiquit, received 
their presents, and then returned to Conejos well satisfied.” 
In regard to the groups who visited the Agency frequently 
for the purpose of receiving food, Agent Carson reported, 
“TI give unto them liberally for as game is fast disappearing 
from their hunting grounds it becomes necessary to furnish 
them food or they will supply themselves with it from the 
flocks and herds of citizens that live in the neighborhood.” ”° 
He also frequently reported that the Indians of his agency 
were friendly and that, if they were properly provisioned, 
he had no fear of their becoming otherwise. 

Kit Carson, in 1857, had been an Indian agent for four 
years and had lived and fought with the Indians for twenty- 
eight years prior to becoming agent. He, if anybody, was 
well qualified to recommend how they should be treated. In 
June of 1857 he set down in simple terms his opinions which 
included: removal of Indians as far as possible from white 
settlements and separation of the various tribes by at least 
five miles if possible; maintenance of a sufficient military 
force among them to keep peace; teaching of practical arts 
by which they could learn to support themselves; placing 


19. Carson to Collins, Sept. 1, 1857 (New Mexico Supt’y., B.I.A., Letters Received) 
20. Ibid. 
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missionaries among them to instruct them in the laws of 
Christianity ; and remove the Indians as far as possible from 
the Mexicans. This simple philosophy was a forerunner of 
the Peace Policy which was to embody the same general hu- 
mane principles more than ten years later. 

In November of 1857 some minor depredations occurred. 
The Mohuache band of Utahs stole some animals in the Ar- 
kansas River area and Agent Carson learned of the act. He 
made application to Capt. Morris commanding at Canton- 
ment Burgwin for military aid and was given five men as an 
escort with which he set out and found the Indians on the 
Conejos. They were in a severe state of destitution and Car- 
son gave them sixty-four and a half fanegas of wheat (about 
102 bushels). The stolen animals were recovered without dif- 
ficulty and returned to their owners after an absence of eight 
days. 

The estimated expenses of Utah Agency for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1857, were given as follows:”! 


For contingent expenses including provisions and 

presents to Indians : $1,200.00 
Ber EE GE NINE TID asses inns canna races ncnceoveccdinceesses 387.50 
For salary of interpreter .....................-............-.. Ome 125.00 


Total $1,712.50 


Late in 1857 and early in 1858 a new type of problem 
arose to give Agent Carson concern. In January”? he received 
instructions from Acting Superintendent Yost at Santa Fe 
to be especially watchful of attempts by Mormons who might 
attempt to estrange the Indians of New Mexico Superintend- 
ency from the United States as part of the conduct of the 
Mormon War. He was warned to keep close touch with the 
Indians and to make all reasonable efforts to secure their 
friendship to the United States. If necessary, he was author- 
ized to exceed his estimates to furnish the Indians with in- 
creases in provisions to prevent their cooperation with the 
Mormons, and if hostile actions were observed the informa- 


21. Carson to Collins, n. d. (Ibid.) 
22. Acting Supt. Yost to Carson, Jan. 12, 1858 (Jbid., Letters Sent) 
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tion was to be transmitted to Santa Fe for immediate relay 
to Washington. 

Agent Carson immediately followed the instructions of 
Acting Superintendent Yost and proceeded to the Sierra 
Bianco near Fort Massachusetts for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the disposition of the Indians in that region. En route 
Carson met Ancatash, Blanco and other Utahs who, with 
Guataname, an Arapahoe, and a Blackfoot, were on the way 
to Taos to conclude a treaty of peace and friendship with 
the Indians in the Taos area. On the 22nd of January a ten- 
tative treaty of peace was made between these tribes which 
had been at war with each other for years. When the sin- 
cerity of the Plains Indians could be assured, Carson pro- 
posed to take a party of his Indians to their country to effect 
a permanent treaty arrangement. Decreasing hostilities be- 
tween the Indians of the plains and those of the mountains 
helped prevent a coalition of the Plains Indians with the 
Mormons against the United States. Carson was able to re- 
port at the end of January that “The Indians of this agency 
are apparently very well satisfied and friendly disposed 
toward the government and I have strong hopes of their re- 
maining so even if urged by the rebels of Utah to commence 
hostilities.” 2* These hopes proved to be well founded for none 
of Carson’s Indians joined the Mormons against the United 
States. 

The second term of Agent Carson came to a close in 
March 1858. The Utah Agency had been the scene of peace 
for a year and had had no serious depredations. The Indians 
evinced a firm friendship for their agent and toward the 
United States and gave every indication of wanting to con- 
tinue in this manner. They were being as well cared for as 
any Indians in the superintendency and had little cause to 
revolt. 

Agent Carson’s third appointment to be agent to the In- 
dians in New Mexico was made March 3, 1858,7* and his 
bond in the amount of five thousand dollars, signed by him- 
self, Peter Joseph, and L. Maxwell was dated July 27, 1858. 


23. Carson to Yost, Jan. 28, 1858 (Jbid., Letters Received) 
24. B.1A., Misc., vol. 8, p. 333. 
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After the year of peace, troubled conditions in the area 
around Carson’s agency in early 1858 were moving to a point . 
at which, at any moment, his Indians might become involved. 
The Mormons were at war against the United States and the 
Navaj es were restless. Agent Carson found it difficult to 
prevent the Utahs under his charge from either joining the 
Mormons or going on the warpath against the Navajoes. In 
March the Navajoes attempted to meet the Utahs at Santa 
Fe but the Utahs were skeptical, claiming that at the same 
time they offered peace the Navajoes were committing depre- 
dations against them. Carson, too, felt that it would be better 
if no treaty of friendship were made between the Utahs and 
Navajoes. During this same restless period Indians from 
Utah were coming into the Taos area with the story that 
there was a stream in the Mormon country over which 
United States troops had to pass and which caused instant 
death by their drinking from it, but for Indians the stream 
was healthy and the “Good Spirit” protected them. These 
stories affected the superstitious Utes and caused them to be 
more restless but they respected Carson and the Government 
he represented and refused to ally themselves with the 
Mormons. 

Mohuaches, Jicarillas, and Capotes continued to visit the 
agency and Carson was as liberal in supplying them with 
food as he was able. Depredations were at a minimum but it 
was an ominous quiet. 

The peace efforts which had been in progress between the 
Utes and the Arapahoes and Cheyennes for a few months 
terminated when the Arapahoes and Cheyennes wrote in 
March that they would not conclude a treaty with the Utahs 
because some of the Utahs had lately killed some of the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes. The ugly temper of the Utes was 
further demonstrated by a quarrel which developed between 
Blanco, a Ute chief, and a Mr. Wilbon, or Wilbur, who was 
leader of a surveying party. There was some reason to be- 
lieve that the surveyors had incited the Utes to quarrel and 
Carson attempted to reconcile both parties. Though there 
was no violence, ill feeling persisted on both sides and trouble 
threatened to break out momentarily. 
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Throughout the summer this condition of ferment per- 
sisted. The Utes volunteered to fight the Navajoes who had 
openly rebelled against the United States, so Carson collected 
two chiefs and eighteen warriors with whom he proceeded 
to Santa Fe on October 5th and delivered them to the Com- 
manding General of the Department. 

Though minor thefts and depredations were committed 
in the summer and fall of 1858 it appeared that, given a nor- 
mal chance, agency problems might be worked out in the 
course of time. Carson continued to issue abundant supplies, 
a good location was found in which the Mohuaches could 
spend the winter, the Utes were expending their warlike 
energy against the Navajoes, and minor difficulties were 
being taken care of without recourse to force. The most 
serious immediate problem seemed to lie in the taking of 
captives, this being a practice of the Indians during war. To 
restore order and release these captives, Superintendent Col- 
lins wrote Carson that 

Captain Bonneville and myself start to Defiance day after tomor- 
row for the purpose of concluding a peace with the Navajoes, and 


should it be accomplished steps will be at once taken to close the war 
between them and the Utahs.25 


While apparently everything possible was being done to 
restore order to northern New Mexico area and calm the In- 
dians, the optimistic view of the future was suddenly shat- 
tered by an unexpected event. Gold was discovered in the 
vicinity of Pike’s Peak and thousands of would be miners 
and camp followers with the slogan “Pike’s Peak or Bust” 
began to invade the area. Many of these spread their search 
into the Taos area and the already restless Utes flared into 
action. By April 1859, the miners had reached the Balle Sa- 
lado which was the favorite hunting ground of the Mo- 
huaches. Agent Carson, anticipating trouble when the In- 
dians and miners met, wrote to Collins: 

The Balle Salado is the only hunting ground the Mohuaches have. 


They are now on their way and should they, on their arrival, find 
parties of whites thereon I fear difficulties would arise that can be 


25. Collins to Carson, December 12, 1858 (J/bid., Letters Sent) 
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avoided if a proper course is pursued, which is to inform Indians and 
miners of the case and not have them meet unexpectedly.?6 


Carson set out to visit the Indians and on the way heard 
that an Indian had been killed by the miners. He knew that 
further trouble could be expected for it was the custom of 
these Indians to kill one or more persons of another nation 
as payment for loss of the deceased. Realizing this danger, 
Carson applied to Capt. A. W. Bowman, commanding at 
Fort Garland, for an escort. Capt. Bowman furnished five 
men of whom he assumed command and the party proceeded 
until they discovered the trail of a large number, some 100 
lodges, of Indians. It was then thought prudent to return. 
Later it was learned that the information about the murder 
and trouble with the miners was only a rumor. This rumor, 
however, was indicative of the tense feeling which existed 
and in July the Utes killed two Americans. Carson reported: 


They say 200 miners have started in pursuit of the Utahs, well 
mounted, armed and provisioned and if supplied with guides that know 
the country I have no doubt but that the Utahs will be summarily pun- 
ished—Since the discovery of those mines I feared such an outbreak. 
It has come sooner than I expected.?7 


It was subsequently learned that the trouble was caused by 
Tabaguache Utes with the Mohuaches almost as much in- 
volved. The Tabaguaches continued hostile for some time but 
the Mohuaches gave no more immediate trouble. 

In August 1859, preparations were made to issue annual 
presents to the Indians in the New Mexico Superintendency. 
The regular issue was made to the Mohuaches in September 
and at that time they showed much dissatisfaction and dis- 
content. A near riot developed when an Indian entered a 
cornfield near the Rio San Antonio and plucked a roasting 
ear. He was seen by a Mexican who got a club and beat the 
Indian almost to death. When news of this was received by 
the Indians they converged on the place bent upon mas- 
sacring all the whites in the vicinity but Carson, who had 
been sent for, arrived and was able to pacify them. The issue 
of presents mollified them somewhat and Carson directed 


26. Carson to Collins, April 27, 1859 (/bid., Letters Received) 
27. Carson to Collins, July 20, 1859 (Ibid.) 
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them to move off at once fearing that if they remained fur- 
ther trouble would develop. 

The Tabaguaches did not come in for their presents but 
remained in the area of Grand River in a hostile attitude. In 
August they had a fight with a party of miners during which 
five Americans and three Utahs were killed. This state con- 
tinued until October when they informed Carson that they 
were ready to come in and make peace. On October 26, the 
agent visited the Tabaguaches at their camp some ten miles 
northwest of Abiquit and, after a long talk during which the 
Indians professed innocence in connection with recent mas- 
sacres, terms were agreed on. The Indians and Carson then 
proceeded to the Conejos where he issued their annual pres- 
ents with which they seemed well satisfied. 

The beginning of the year 1860 saw another force affect- 
ing Carson and this was the unsettled state of the nation. He 
feared the disruption of the Union and proposed to Super- 
intendent Collins in January that he did not feel safe in ad- 
vancing money for government purposes and that the In- 
dians be required to wait until some decision came from 
Washington. 


The Apaches and Utahs continued to commit minor dep- 
redations consisting chiefly of stealing animals from the 
Mexicans. Captives taken during the war were being located 
and returned to their proper places and general order ex- 
isted again. Carson was once again able to report: 


I have nothing of importance beyond the usual routine of the 
business of the agency to report. The Indians as heretofore have been 
frequent visitors scarcely a day passes but I have from five to twenty 
five to feed and take care of their only resource is upon Government 
and as they come in I must provide for them and send them away, only 
to be visited again when their supplies are exhausted and in this way 
some band cf them are my daily visitors.?8 


Similar reports were to be submitted by Agent Carson for 
several months. This was necessary because, while Carson 
was leading his horse down a steep graveled slope in the Ute 
country of southeast Colorado, the animal had fallen drag- 
ging Carson with him. Kit received internal injuries from 
this fall which were to grow worse with time though he at 


28. Carson to Collins, January 31, 1860 (Ibid.) 
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first did not realize how seriously he had been injured. His 
injuries caused him to forego some of his more strenuous 
activities for awhile and he was unable to keep fully abreast 
of the events around him. 

Much of his last year as Indian agent was spent quietly 
and with an ever growing interest in and concern for the 
state of the Union. He remained at his agency until June 
1861, at which time he resigned to become Colonel of the 
New Mexico Volunteers. He was succeeded as agent by Wil- 
liam F, N. Arny and the agency was removed forty miles 
east to Maxwell’s Rancho because of the whisky stills which 
had grown up around Taos. Reports indicated that the Car- 
son influence continued to be felt and that the Indians to 
whom he had been agent remained friendly toward the 
United States. 

Thus ended the career of Kit Carson as agent to the In- 
dians in New Mexico. His association with them was not to 
end, however, for as an army officer he continued to fight 
them and to govern them as long as he lived. In 1868 a move- 
ment was begun by General Sherman and others to have 
Carson appointed Superintendent of Indian Affairs in New 
Mexico but his death came before the appointment could be 
completed. 

In attempting to truly and successfully evaluate the work 
of Kit Carson as an Indian agent one must disregard, inso- 
far as possible, his career prior to and following the time he 
served as agent and to consider only his accomplishments as 
agent. These periods cannot be completely disregarded, how- 
ever, since he was given the appointment because of his past 
performances and won later fame on knowledge gained while 
he was an agent. Any correct evaluation must, therefore, be 
based primarily and objectively on his achievements while 
actually in office taking other periods of his life into consider- 
ation only when necessary. 

At the time of his first appointment as agent to the In- 
dians in New Mexico, Kit Carson had lived in the Rocky 
Mountain area for a period of some twenty-seven years; had 
traveled from Oregon to Mexico and as far west as the Paci- 
fic Coast; had trapped, served as guide, and had fought In- 
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dians. He had been twice married to Indian women and from 
the experience of living with the tribes came to know the 
Indians well. His third marriage, to the daughter of an old 
and respected New Mexican family, gave him advantages in 
wider acquaintances and dealings with the leading whites in 
the area beyond that already acquired in his association with 
the Bents and others. Without further elaboration on his 
background the writer feels safe in stating that, because of 
his great and detailed knowledge of the country, his intimate 
association with the Indians and their respect for him, Kit 
Carson was as well qualified as any person living to be agent 
to the Indians in New Mexico in 1853. 

Carson, in the performance of his duties as agent, used 
great common sense and tact. As an example of this we find 
that at the very beginning of his service as agent he wisely 
assumed a detached position during the Jicarilla War. By so 
doing he kept the respect of both the military and civil au- 
thorities and of the Indians. His part in the expeditions 
against the Indians was confined to being an adviser and 
guide. It is very significant that when the Apaches realized 
that they had been defeated they turned to Carson and made 
their appeal for peace to him rather than to the military 
forces or to the authorities at Santa Fe. By this simple ges- 
ture they showed their confidence in and respect for him. 
Though conclusion of the treaty of peace was left to Gover- 
nor Meriwether, it was Carson that the Indians turned to in 
their time of need. In the same manner, when the Utes had 
been on the warpath they, in August of 1859, reported td 
Carson their desire for peace and he listened to them. He 
displayed toward his wards in time of war an understanding 
and patience that few agents have been capable of. 

In times of peace the Indians flocked to him as children 
would ‘to an indulgent parent. The affectionate title of 
“Father Kit’ was earned and merited in every sense of the 
word. His constant reporis of Indians having visited him, 
been fed, and sent away well satisfied, were indicative of the 
care which he gave them. 

Many writers have eulogized Carson and no doubt with 
justification. Their statements might well lead to the con- 
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clusion that Carson was a perfect agent. This is not alto- 
gether true because there were certain weaknesses in his 
service which must be considered before a just evaluation of 
his worth as an Indian agent can be arrived at. The chief of 
these was, of course, his inability to read and write because 
of which he was forced, in violation of regulations, to employ 
a clerk under the title of interpreter. In addition to this, re- 
lations between Carson and the Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs were sometimes a little strained. This appears to have 
been caused by Carson’s independence and sometimes reluc- 
tance to abide by the orders of the Superintendent. Another 
weakness of Carson’s lay in his inability to adjust his ac- 
counts properly and this led to considerable confusion before 
the matter was finally cleared up. Still another weakness re- 
sulted from his consistent refusal to move agency headquar- 
ters from Taos to a location nearer the Indians. Though he 
seemed to feel that agents should live among the Indians, he 
was adamant in his refusal to move from Taos. This ob- 
viously was for personal reasons. 

There have been reports that Carson did not like the job 
of agent. Such reports are hard to believe because Carson 
accepted reappointment twice; he appeared to have been 
willing, even eager, to perform the duties of his office; his 
reports were consistently submitted on time; and, he caused 
some one hundred and fifty letters to be written to Santa Fe 
over a five year period. Carson may not have been overly 
fond of the job but there is little doubt that his heart was in 
it and remained so until more important and momentous 
duties called. 

If one looks objectively, then, at Carson as Indian agent 
the conclusion must be reached that he was a man eminently 
well qualified, who served most of three terms efficiently, 
with humanity and consideration; that, while he made er- 
rors, he did the best he could to further the interests of the 
government which he represented and, at the same time, to 
secure the maximum of care and justice for the Indians of 
his agency. The impression which Carson left on the Indians 
of New Mexico had lasting and beneficial results for both the 
Indians and the United States. For this accomplishment he 
must be considered as one of the great Indian agents. 
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THE HISTORIC INDIAN PUEBLOS OF 
LA JUNTA DE LOS RIOS 


By J. CHARLES KELLEY 


(Concluded) 
San Bernardino: 


In 1582 the Espejo expedition left the Rio Conchos in the 
vicinity of the settlement of San Juan and went three leagues, 
apparently on a well established trail, to the Rio Grande at 
a point five leagues above La Junta. Near this spot they 
found the Otomoaco rancheria which they named San Ber- 
nardino. Luxan noted that the rancheria “resembled a pueblo 
as it was composed of flat roofed houses, half under and half 
above the ground.” It was located on the river near pools and 
near the mountains. There was a cross here erected by Rod- 
riguez the year before. Apparently, but not certainly, the 
pueblo was located on the western bank of the Rio Grande. 

This pueblo was noted indirectly in the records of the 
Mendoza-Lépez entrada of 1683, where reference is made to 
the first pueblo encountered en route from El Paso. This 
pueblo was six leagues up the Rio Grande from La Junta and 
had a church of grass (probably a jacal structure) which 
had just been constructed. There is no further notice of the 
pueblo in the records inspected but in 1747 Ydoiaga noted at 
about this location on the western bank of the Rio Grande 
the site of an abandoned pueblo of the Tecolotes nation. This 
ruined pueblo, said Ydoiaga, had been abandoned because of 
the unsuitability of the land for farming and the proximity 
of the warlike Apaches. Along the Rio Grande for some dis- 
tance to the north he noted small abandoned rancherias of 
the Tecolotes, who at one time had occupied the entire area, 
cultivating small plots of land here and there along the river 
and moving with the shifting of the river lowlands that were 
suitable for farming. 

Fray Lorenzo Saabedra, Custodian of the mission at San 
Francisco pueblo in 1747-48 also referred to the former Teco- 
lote town, although he himself had not visited it. He had been 
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told by Fray Andrés Varo that it was located seven or eight 
leagues up the Rio Grande from San Francisco. 

About twelve miles above La Junta and on the western 
edge of the Rio Grande lowland is the archaeological site 
called Chihuahua E7-2. This is located near the site of old 
Mimbres pueblo about a mile from the present Rio Grande 
terminus of the short-cut road from San Juan on the Rio Con- 
chos. The site consists of a relatively small burned rock mid- 
den surrounded by scattered camp debris. The midden lies 
directly on the edge of the low terrace of the Rio Grande and 
erosion has destroyed an unknown area of the site. In this 
vicinity there are a few small farms and a hamlet of a few 
houses is located nearby. Extensive agriculture is not prac- 
ticed however, and the adjacent Rio Grande lowland is cov- 
ered with a thick mesquital, sure sign of repeated flooding. 
Artifacts from Chihuahua E7-2 include recent pottery and 
crockery types, undoubtedly associated with some recent jacal 
and adobe ruins on the site, and other potsherds which in 
type run the gamut of the Bravo Valley Aspect occupation 
from La Junta through Concepcién foci and into the Conchos 
Focus. The lack of extensive pottery collections attributable 
to the latter period would seem to indicate that the site was 
abandoned early in the historic period only to be reoccupied 
and again abandoned in very recent times. 

The location of Chihuahua E7-2 relative to San Juan, San 
Francisco, and the Rio Grande terminus of the cut-off trail 
from San Juan, suggests that this may be the site of the old 
pueblo of San Bernardino. This conclusion is verified by the 
local ecological conditions, and the indicated span of occupa- 
tion of the site, which appears to have been inhabited from 
well before 1582 (probably circa 1200-1400 A.D.) until the 
early historic period, say 1700 A.D. Finally, no other archae- 
ological sites have been found in this general vicinity, al- 
though reconnaissance of this area was hurried and inade- 
quate. Unless other more promising possibilities are revealed 
by future investigations, Chihuahua E7-2 is probably to be 
identified with San Bernardino. 


53. ‘“‘¥nforme del p* Custodio de esta Mision,” Archivo General de Indias, Audi- 
encia de Mezico (57-59), 1746-1747, 89-2-8. Dunn Transcripts, p. 290. Archives Collec- 
tion, The University of Texas. 
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Who were the Tecolotes of San Bernardino and what be- 
came of them? The Espejo records identified the people of 
the Mesquite-San Juan settlements as Otomoacos and noted 
that the people of San Bernardino were similar to them in 
speech and custom, although differing at least in language 
from the Indians of San Francisco at the river junction. The 
San Bernardino Otomoacos were intermarried with those 
of Mesquite-San Juan. Other Otomoacos were found living 
along the Rio Grande for many leagues above San Bernar- 
dino. These Indians had no pueblos, however, and seem to 
have been dispersed in small groups along the upper river. 
This would seem to identify all of these people and those of 
San Juan-Mesquite as belonging to the same group. In view 
of the later tribal distinctions between the various pueblos 
it seems more probable that they represent a linguistic 
group, rather than an ethnic group. At any rate the Tecolotes 
who prior to 1747 lived in small groups along the Rio Grande 
above San Bernardino, moving their small fields with the 
shifting of the river channel, appear to be identical in dis- 
tribution and culture with the Otomoacos of 1582. 

San Bernardino and the scattered Tecolotes rancherias, 
then, appear to represent an old occupation of the Rio 
Grande above La Junta. These Indians, in all probability, 
still lived there in 1715, inasmuch as Trasvina Retis did not 
include Tecolotes in his list of tribes found in other La Junta 
pueblos at that time. But by 1747 the Tecolotes had aban- 
doned not only San Bernardino but all of the up-stream area 
as well. Ydoiaga in 1747 found in the new settlement of 
Santa Cruz, on the Rio Conchos above Cuchillo Parado, not 
only Cholomes (from Coyame) and Conejos (from Cuchillo 
Parado) but also 71 Tecolotes Indians. Ydoiaga states ex- 
plicitly that these Tecolotes came from the Rio Grande (Rio 
Puerco o del Norte) above La Junta. Later at San Francisco 
he found 50 more Tecolotes living with the people of that 
town [Julimes, Oposmes, or Abriaches]. Fray Saabedra also 
noted that the Tecolotes had deserted their own pueblo and 
gone to live at San Francisco and other La Junta towns. Per- 
haps the abandonment of the Tecolote region had occurred 
quite recently, as Ydoiaga stated, because of both Apache 
pressure and the poverty of their lands. 
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Nuestra Sefiora de Aranzazu: 


At San Francisco de la Junta in 1715, Trasvina Retis sent 
Indian envoys to take the census of the pueblo of the Conejos 
Indians which he named Nuestra Sefiora de Aranzazu. This 
pueblo was located on the northwestern bank of the Rio Con- 
chos and on the western bank of the Rio Grande about one 
and one half leagues from San Francisco. It had a population 
of 71 Indians of the Conejos nation. It should be noted that 
Trasvina Retis did not visit this pueblo himself; his knowl- 
edge of its location was therefore derived from information 
given him through an interpreter—by the Indians. 

It may be that Aranzazu is to be identified with San Ber- 
nardino—which is not mentioned in the 1715 account—and 
that the apparent discrepancy in distance from San Fran- 
cisco is an error. Certainly, no town was noted at this point 
by any of the earlier or later expeditions. But other consider- 
ation suggests that this is not the case and that actually 
Aranzazu was a temporary pueblo founded around 1700 and 
abandoned before 1747. Thus, it was a pueblo of Conejos 
Indians, yet Ydoiaga identified the ruins of Bernardino as a 
former pueblo of the Tecolotes Indians. Significantly Ydoi- 
aga found 77 Mesquite Indians at Mesquite pueblo in 1747 
(Trasvina Retis counted 80 Mesquite in 1715) and an addi- 
tional 78 refugees, including 40 Conejos. These Conejos 
refugees may represent the survivors of Aranzazu. However, 
the Indians of Cuchillo Parado, whom Trasvina Retis iden- 
tified as Conejos, increased in numbers from 44 in 1715 to 
120 in 1747 when they joined in the new settlement project 
at Santa Cruz. Some of the Cuchillo Parado people of the 
latter period may have been Cholomes but it is also possible 
that the sudden increase in the population of this town re- 
sulted from the addition of Conejos refugees from Aranzazu. 
This would be in keeping with the general pattern already 
identified in Tecolote movements of the same period—some 
of the refugees from the Rio Grande going to the old estab- 
lished La Junta pueblos on the lower Conchos, others to the 
newly established refugee town on the Conchos above Cu- 
chillo Parado. Thus the disappearance of the Conejos may 
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be accounted for. Their possible origin is indicated below in 
discussions of San Juan Evangelista. 

No archaeological site has been identified with Aranzazu. 
Today there is a scattering of small farm hamlets along the 
western bank of the Rio Grande for four or five miles above 
La Junta. If Aranzazu was inhabited for only a short period 
of time it seems probable that the comparatively meagre 
archaeological remains that might have accumulated could 
well lie hidden beneath the houses of the contemporary ham- 
lets. Indeed at the small hamlet of Ejido Paradero, located 
about five miles above La Junta, fire hearths were visible 
eroding from between the houses but no specimens were re- 
covered which would enable identification of the period or 
culture represented. 


San Juan Evangelista: 


From Santo Tomas, identified as the San Francisco 
pueblo of later accounts, the Espejo party in 1582 traveled 
half a league to a pueblo situated on the opposite (eastern) 
bank of the Rio del Norte (Rio Grande). In Luxan’s own 
words, “The pueblo was on a high ridge with many flat 


roofed houses; below were many other houses forming a 
sort of suburb.” Rodriguez had been there the year before 
because the Spaniards found a cross which he had erected. 
This cross was placed in a neatly kept plaza. The pueblo was 
named San Juan Evangelista. San Juan Evangelista never 
again appears in the documentary sources that have been 
inspected. It was not included in the list of La Junta pueblos 
visited by either Trasvina Retis or Ydoiaga. Apparently it 
was abandoned between 1582 and 1715. 

San Francisco itself lies on a high gravel mesa. Approxi- 
mately one half league across the Rio Conchos is another 
high gravel mesa on which modern Ojinaga is situated, the 
former site of Guadalupe pueblo, Modern Ojinaga is in plain 
view from San Francisco and both Trasvina Retis and Rubin 
de Celis commented that Guadalupe was likewise visible 
from there. Is it possible that the Espejo expedition confused 
the Rio Conchos with the Rio Grande and actually crossed 
the former stream to Guadalupe? This would explain the 
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mysterious disappearance of San Juan Evangelista from 
the records, and would leave the name as an early one for the 
town later called Guadalupe. 

However, Luxan in other statements clearly distinguishes 
between the Conchos, the Rio Grande above La Junta, and 
the joined streams below the junction. Furthermore, the 
Spaniards subsequently went “farther on” to another pueblo, 
Santiago, which was described as the largest and most in- 
fluential of all the La Junta pueblos, and from there they re- 
turned to San Francisco. This latter pueblo may have been 
either San Cristébal or perhaps Guadalupe since other ac- 
counts speak of this pueblo as the largest of all the La Junta 
towns and it was the one chosen for the location of the presi- 
dio. In either event, San Juan Evangelista must have been 
another pueblo and should not be confused with Guadalupe. 

Across the Rio Grande from San Francisco there are sev- 
eral high gravel mesas adjacent to the river lowland. All of 
these were explored and an archaeological site (Shafter 7:3 
[57B7-3] ; the Loma Alta Site) was found on only one of 
them. Shafter 7:3 occupies the top of a high horseshoe- 
shaped mesa approximately the same distance across the Rio 
Grande from San Francisco as Ojinaga is across the Rio 
Conchos. An old channel of the Rio Grande came very close 
to the foot of the mesa and on the low terrace at its foot is 
another archaeological site of the Bravo Valley Aspect, 
Shafter 7:5(57B7-5). Shafter 7:3(57B7-3) occupies the top 
and talus slope of the high mesa; Shafter 7:5(57B7-5) lies 
below it and on the direct route from San Francisco. The two 
probably represent the site of San Juan Evangelista and the 
“suburb” at its foot, respectively. The distance, location, and 
combination of sites fits closely with the Luxan description 
and the only other possibility, an identification with Guada- 
lupe, has already been excluded. 

Shafter 7:3 (57B7-3) has been partially excavated. It 
was first occupied during the La Junta Focus (circa 1200- 
1400 A.D.), perhaps temporarily abandoned at its close, and 
occupied again throughout most of the Concepcién Focus 
(circa 1400-1700 A.D.) . The house rows lying along the river 
edge of the mesa and along the talus slope were built and 
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occupied during the Concepcién Focus. Lying on the floor of 
one room at the time of abandonment was an iron knife or 
sword. A few potsherds showing Spanish glazing were like- 
wise recorded. No other signs of historic contact were found 
and the great quantities of Conchos and Capote redware pot- 
tery found in Conchos Focus components, as well as objects 
of direct Spanish origin, were lacking. After abandonment 
the houses were partially refilled by wash and wind action 
but no other village refuse was introduced into them. In part 
at least these last occupied houses were grouped around an 
interior plaza which appears to have been kept remarkably 
clear of debris. Thus Shafter 7:3(57B7-3) had a neatly kept 
plaza; it was occupied at the very beginning of historic con- 
tact but abandoned before the beginning of the mission pe- 
riod, in all probability before the founding of missions in 
1683. All of these items fit with the known facts regarding 
San Juan Evangelista and verify the identification of Shafter 
7:3(57B7-3) with that pueblo. 

Who were the Indians of San Juan Evangelista and 
where did they go following the abandonment of that town? 
The Espejo documents do not identify the “nation” repre- 
sented. Archaeology and the later historic record probably 
provide the answer however. About two miles southeast of 
Shafter 7:3(57B7-3) on the eroded edge of the low terrace 
bordering the lowlands of the northeastern bank of the Rio 
Grande lies an archaeological site labeled Shafter 7:4 
(57B7-4). Erosion has almost completely destroyed the site, 
so that the floors of former houses occupy the top of small 
knolls. Scattered over the eroded surface are thousands of 
potsherds and other artifacts. The principal pottery types 
represented include Chinati and Capote Plainwares, Capote 
Red-on-brown, Chinati Neck-banded, and Chinati Striated 
Neck. 

A number of sherds of Conchos Plainware and Conchos 
Red-on-brown were found, as were intrusive sherds of Span- 
ish and Mexican Maiolica and a sherd identified as early 
Colonial Aztec from the Valley of Mexico. Other artifacts 
also are diagnostic of various foci of the Bravo Valley 
Aspect. 
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Regardless of the large number of potsherds found, the 
amount of hearthstone and other refuse visible indicates that 
Shafter 7:4(57B7-4) was occupied for a very short period 
of time. This is in accord with the evidence of the pottery 
types found, which indicate that the site was occupied at the 
very beginning of the mission period, the Conchos Focus, 
and perhaps at the very end of the Concepcién Focus. All 
the evidence seems to indicate that the site was occupied 
from shortly prior to 1683 to about 1700 or shortly there- 
after, and that its initial settlement corresponds with the 
final abandonment of Shafter 7:3 (57B7-3/San Juan Evange- 
lista) a short distance away. 

There seems to have been a general tendency caused by 
increasing Apache pressure, and perhaps arising from ecolo- 
gical factors as well, for the outlying La Junta settlements, 
especially those to the north and east, to move to a more 
central location adjoining La Junta itself. The Spanish mis- 
sionaries encouraged this movement for their own con- 
venience and attempted whenever possible to induce the 
Indians to settle on the southwestern side of the Rio Grande. 
Taking this tendency into account with the known archae- 
ological and historical data, the following hypothetical recon- 
struction of the history of San Juan Evangelista may be 
advanced. 

San Juan Evangelista was originally established in its 
mesa-top site sometime between 1200 and 1400 A.D. It may 
have been temporarily abandoned about 1400 but if so it was 
quickly reoccupied. It was visited by Rodriguez and Espejo 
in 1581 and 1582 and continued in existence for some time 
thereafter. Probably about 1683, or shortly before, the mesa- 
top site was abandoned and the people moved to the new, and 
more conveniently located, site of Shafter 7:4(57B7-4) on 
the low terrace, a few miles away, possibly at the urging of 
the Spanish priests in 1683. Perhaps the new site was not 
satisfactory—there is no modern occupation there—or per- 
haps continued Apache raids endangered the town’s exis- 
tence. At any rate the people moved to the relatively well 
protected and centrally located western side of the river a 
short distance above San Francisco, where shortly after 1700 
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they founded the pueblo of Conejo Indians which Trasvina 
Retis called Nuestra Sefiora de Aranzazu in 1715. Perhaps 
at the same time some of the refugees went to Cuchiilo Pa- 
rado where Trasvina Retis found them that year. The subse- 
quent history of the Conejos has already been described. Be- 
tween 1715 and 1747 continued Apache pressure and perhaps 
other factors caused them to move again, some of them going 
to their relatives at Cuchillo Parado and joining with them 
in a move to a new site at Santa Cruz, others settling with 
their closer friends and relatives at Mesquite pueblo. 

This hypothesis identifies the occupants of San Juan 
Evangelista as the Conejo Indians of the later records and 
neatly accounts for the disappearance of one historic town 
and the beginning of another, as well as providing occupants 
for the undocumented site of Shafter 7:4. It should be noted 
that the Conejos were listed among the La Junta Indian 
groups as early as 1684 and again in 1693, during the pos- 
tulated period of occupation of Shafter 7:4(57B7-4), al- 
though the Conejos pueblo of Aranzazu was not noted until 
1715. It is in keeping with general trends at La Junta and is 
paralleled by the case of the Cibolo who, as described below, 
are thought to have abandoned their pueblo in the Chinati 
Mountains at about the same time because of similar factors, 
and to have moved to Puliques, where they joined with the 
Puliques and Pescados Indians to form a strengthened town 
in a new location. This hypothesis cannot be regarded as 
proven but its probability rating seems high. 


Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe (Presidio del Norte, Ojinaga, 
Santiago(?)): 


As noted above, the Espejo group after leaving San Juan 
Evangelista went “farther on” to the largest pueblo of all 
those visited. This pueblo also had a Cacique “whom all 
other caciques respected.” The people of this pueblo were 
“all farmers as the river is very appropriate for it, because 
it forms many damp islands and bays.” This pueblo, which 
the Spaniards named Santiago, was apparently located down 
the Rio Grande from the San Francisco-San Juan Evange- 
lista axis but no other data as to its location are given. As 
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stated elsewhere, Guadalupe was described by some later 
explorers as the largest of the La Junta towns. The general 
location of Santiago, its size and local prominence, and the 
fact that the Spaniards returned directly to San Francisco 
[Santo Tomas] after visiting it suggest that Santiago per- 
haps should be identified with Guadalupe pueblo as located 
and described by later commentators. But there are objec- 
tions to this identification. The Spaniards were on the north- 
eastern side of the Rio Grande when they went “farther on” 
to Santiago. There is no indication that the Rio Grande was 
recrossed at this point and San Cristébal pueblo farther 
down the Rio Grande on the Texas bank is perhaps as likely 
a candidate for identification with Santiago as is Guadalupe. 
So the question of identity of Santiago with either Guadalupe 
or San Cristébal must await the accumulation of additional 
data. 

Although Guadalupe, if it existed then, may have been 
visited by all of the earlier expeditions including that of 
Mendoza, there is no certain description of it prior to the 
Trasvina Retis entrada of 1715. Trasvina Retis could see the 
pueblos and fields located on the other side of the Rio Con- 
chos from San Francisco, and after having a raft constructed 
for the purpose he crossed the river and visited “the pueblo 
of the Polacmes and Sibulas [Cibolos],” which was named 
Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe.** This was the largest of the 
eight pueblos of La Junta and had five hundred and fifty in- 


54. In an earlier draft of this paper the writer inferred from the documentary 
text and other considerations that Trasvina Retis had crossed the Rio Grande rather 
than the Rio Conchos in going from San Francisco to Guadalupe. This in turn led to 
the identification of Shafter 7:1, here identified with San Cristébal, with Guadalupe 
and several consequent identifications now regarded as erroneous. Both Castafieda and 
Daniels have similarly concluded that Trasvina Retis crossed the Rio Grande rather 
then the Conchos and have placed the Guadalupe of 1715 on the northeastern bank of 
the Rio Grande. It is therefore important to investigate the evidence for the verious 
interpretations. 

Trasvina Retis identified Guadalupe as the largest of the pueblos. Luxdn had like- 
wise identified Santiago as the largest pueblo of the 1582 period. The two were there- 
fore assumed to be identical, and since Santiago appeared to be located on the north- 
eastern bank it was thought that Guadalupe likewise belonged there. Furthermore 
on the northeastern bank a few miles below San Francisco and San Juan Evangelista 
the archaeological site Shafter 7:1, largest known Bravo Valley Aspect site, had been 
located. On the southwestern side of the Rio Grande and the southeastern side of the 
Rio Conchos there were no known archaeological sites, large or small, above Puliques. 
Shafter 7:1(57B7-1) had been occupied over the appropriate span of years. It seemed 
clear therefore that Trasvina Retis had crossed the Rio Grande and that Shafter 7:1 
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habitants. It was well built and had two plazas, one for the 
Cibolos and one for the Polacmes, who apparently lived in 
different sections of the village. These two groups had 
recently united for better defense against the enemy. There 
is some reason for believing that Trasvina Retis was in error 
in placing the Cibolos at Guadalupe, however. 

Rabago y Teran in 1747 found Guadalupe located near 
the junction of the Rio Grande and the Rio Conchos about 
five or six leagues down the latter stream from Mesquite- 
San Juan, on the western bank of the Rio Grande above 
Cristébal (located on the eastern bank) and Puliques, and 





was Guadalupe. The same reasoning may or may not have been used by Castafieda and 
Daniels, inasmuch as they do not make their underlying logic explicit. 

When the Ydoiaga account came to the writer's attention it was at once clear that 
this explorer had gone to Guadalupe by crossing the Rio Conchos from San Francisco 
and that at that time, at least, Guadalupe occupied the site of modern Ojinaga. The 
Rubin de Celis account verified this location, and Celis like Trasvina Retis was able 
to see Guadalupe from San Francisco. It was also clear from the Ydoiaga account 
that Shafter 7:1(57B7-1) was San Cristébal, which had likewise been in existence in 
1715. Then if the former interpretation was correct, Guadalupe had moved across the 
river and Cristébal had moved to its former location. But a very large archaeological 
site might be hidden under modern Ojinaga and there was no specific identification of 
Santiago with Guadalupe or location of Santiago on the northeastern bank of the Rio 
Grande for that matter. It was at once apparent that economy of hypothesis, if nothing 
else, made it necessary to place the Guadalupe pueblo of 1715 at the site where it was 
found in 1747 and 1751, unless there was a specific statement in the Trasvina Retis 
document to the contrary. 

Reexamination of that document shows that Trasvina Retis nowhere states that 
he crossed the Rio Grande to reach Guadalupe. On June 2, 1715, Trasvina Retis made 
an inspection tour of the valleys of the Rio Grande and the Rio Conchos adjacent to 
San Francisco. He notes that ““The many fields . . . which they have in the valleys of 
these rivers, and the crops they are getting ready to plant on the banks of the Rio del 
Norte [Rio Grande] . ..I saw and examined today while passing through the said 
valleys ... there are many groves of trees ...on the banks of the river. ... To 
visit the pueblos and their crops on the other bank, which could already be seen in 
major part, I ordered the said Indian governors to make a raft . . . today they should 
count the Indians in this Pueblo . . . and in that of the Conejo nation which is on this 
bank on the edge of the river that comes from the north . . . [the Rio Grande]... .” 
On June 8 he stated, “ . . . I went down to cross over to the other side. The priests, 
the captains, and I crossed over on the raft and the soldiers went on horseback. With- 
out accident we arrived at the Pueblo of the Polacmes and Sibulas. . . . About a league 
farther down, on the banks of La Junta de los Rfos [the combined Rio Grande-Rio 
Conchos below La Junta] there are three [other] pueblos ...in the afternoon, I 
returned to the Real de San Francisco. .. .” (italics by present writer). 

In all of this there is explicit only that Trasvina Retis could see Guadalupe from 
San Francisco and that he reached it by crossing a river. If there is any indication as 
to whether that river was the Rio Grande or the Rio Conchos, it would seem to be that 
it was the latter rather than the former. In any event, it seems logical that if neither 
river is explicitly identified, then the obvious conclusion is that it was the Rio Conchos, 
which all the later explorers crossed to reach Guadalupe from San Francisco. It seems 
clear that the writer, Castafieda, and Daniels were all mistaken in inferring that the 
river crossed was the Rio Grande. 
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below San Francisco. Guadalupe had a church, a padre 
(Fray Francisco Sanchez), an Indian governor, and a plaza 
big enough to serve as a camp ground for the Spaniards. 
The Indians themselves identified their pueblo as Nuestra 
Sefiora de Guadalupe. The padre informed the Spaniards 
that the Indians were not interested in learning Spanish or 
the gospel and that they were constantly attempting to per- 
suade him to leave the pueblo. 

Vidaurre in 1747 noted only that Guadalupe was situated 
on the southwestern side of the Rio Grande above Puliques 
and across the Rio Conchos from San Francisco. Ydoiaga 
in the same year crossed two arms of the Rio Conchos just 
above the point where they joined the Rio Grande and came 
to Guadalupe at a distance of one league from San Francisco. 
The pueblo was also situated three short leagues above Puli- 
ques and on the same side of the river, and above Cristébal, 
which was located halfway between the other pueblos on the 
northern bank of the Rio Grande. Ydoiaga counted 172 In- 
dians here, but does not identify their tribal affiliations. °° 


65. Originally the expedition at full force included Rabago y Teran and 66 soldiers, 


10 Indian auxiliaries, 428 horses, and over 99 mules. This party had been reduced some- 
what by the hardships of the journey and certainly the horses were not all stabled in 
the plaza. Nevertheless the Guadalupe plaza must have been fairly large to accommodate 
the central camp of such a large party. 

56. It will be recalled that only 32 years before, in 1715, Trasvina Retis counted 
550 Indians in this pueblo. Where did the other 378 inhabitants go? In 1715 the Cibo- 
los lived in Guadalupe, in 1747 they lived at Puliques. But at this time there were only 
96 Cibolos at the latter pueblo, leaving some 282 Indians still unaccounted for. Perhaps 
there is an explanation for this. Ydoiaga noted that the Indians of Puliques, Pescados, 
and San Cristébal came to meet him at Guadalupe but that he did not count them 
there, but rather in their own pueblos later. By his count all of these groups plus the 
people of Guadalupe totaled 597 Indians, which is very close to the 550 observed at 
Guadalupe by Trasvina Retis. If we project the 1747 population of Guadalupe (172) 
into 1715 and add to it the population of the Puliques, Conchos, and San Cristébal 
pueblos as counted by Trasvina Retis (359), the total population for all of those towns 
becomes 531 people, which is even closer to the 550 people which he reported at Guada- 
lupe. It seems probable that Trasvina Retis, like Ydoiaga, was raet at Guadalupe by 
the Indians of all these towns, but unlike Ydoiaga he assurned that they were all resi- 
dents and counted them as such. Then, without visiting the other pueblos, he had 
scouts bring back the population figures for the other towns, never realizing that he 
was duplicating in large measure the count he had already made. If we assume this 
to be true then the 1715 population of Guadalupe may be determined approximately by 
subtracting the count given for the other pueblos in the group (359) from the count 
of all the towns (550) made at Guadalupe. This gives a figure of 191 for the 1715 popu- 
lation of Guadalupe which compares favorably with the 172 Indians counted there by 
Ydoiaga in 1747 and the 194 population cited by Tamerén y Romeral in 1765. 

But some qualifications are necessary. The 1747 count included the Polacmes of 
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There was a resident priest and the Indians appeared to be 
contented and well subjugated. 

Rubin de Celis did not visit Guadalupe in 1751 but he was 
able to see the pueblo from San Francisco. He noted that it 
was situated on a hill which fronted on the opposite bank of 
the Rio Conchos, and that it did not differ appreciably from 
San Francisco except that its church had been completed. He 
did not cross to the other bank to visit the pueblo because 
the Rio Conchos was in flood. The padre however was anxious 
to return to Guadalupe because the following day was the 
feast day of the titular saint of the pueblo; consequently he 
had himself carried across on the shoulders of the Indians. 

Tamerén y Romeral stated in 1765, “In order to go from 
San Francisco to Guadalupe, distant about one half league, 
one crosses the Rio Conchos . . . this pueblo of Guadalupe 
has at the present seventy six families with one hundred 
and ninety four persons.” One league to the south down the 
joined rivers was the pueblo of Cristébal. 

Lafora’s map of 1771 shows the La Junta mission of 
Guadalupe in approximately the present location of Ojinaga, 
Chihuahua, as described in the earlier accounts. O’Connor in 
1773 did not mention Guadalupe pueblo by name, and the 
writer has been unable to find other late references to the 
pueblo. But if the name passed from existence, the town 
itself did not. It became known by variants of the name 
“Presidio del Norte,” and as such retained its identity 
through a further change of name to “Ojinaga,” and today 
exists as the largest town in the vicinity. According to 
Robles in 1937 it had a population of 1,536 inhabitants. 





Guadalupe, the Puliques of San Jose (San Antonio), the Poxalmas of San Cristébal, 
and the “‘Conchos” of San Antonio de Padua. If the Cibolos were not included in the 
Guadalupe population, where were they at this time? As wik be pointed out later, 
the best guess is that the “Conchos”’ of Padua (87 of them) were actually the “‘Cibo- 
los” (totaling 96) of Puliques in 1747. Also, the 1747 count included 60 Pescados 
Indians who had only recently arrived at Puliques. Since these Indians were not th+re 
in 1715, the count for 1747 should not include them either, thus reducing the total 
count for this group of pueblos in that year to 587 persons as compared to the 5650 
persons tabulated in the earlier count. The near identity of these two figures suggests 
that the hypothesis is probably correct, that Trasvina Retis was in error, and that the 
Cibolos had indeed just arrived at La Junta but that they had moved directly to the 
neighborhood of Puliques, where they had reoccupied a former site of that pueblo 
(archaeological site 57B8-1), as discussed below. This hypothesis harmonizes well with 
the account actually given by the Cibolos of their movements. 
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As stated in several connections in the preceding discus- 
sions, the identity of Guadalupe with Ojinaga and its loca- 
tion on the site of that modern pueblo, seem quite certain. 
Rabago y Teran, Vidaurre, Ydoiaga, Rubin de Celis, Tame- 
rén y Romeral, and Lafora all agree as to its location, and 
their description places it conclusively on the site of modern 
Ojinaga, located on the high gravel mesa southwest of the 
Rio Grande and southeast of the Rio Conchos, approximately 
two miles southeast of San Francisco. Only the testimony of 
Trasvina Retis can be interpreted to place it elsewhere and 
the description of this writer also places it equally well in 
the location described by the others.®’ Only one bit of evi- 
dence is lacking. No archaeological site has been discovered 
on the present site of Ojinaga. This is not surprising in view 
of the fact that continued building operations, the develop- 
ment of a much larger town than formerly existed there, the 
accumulation of great masses of modern refuse, and, per- 
haps most important of all, the modern Mexican block- 
building type of architecture, would serve to hide such ves- 
tiges of the former site as may survive. A similar situation 
has been noted in modern Julimes and San Juan. Neverthe- 
less, careful observation should someday bring to light 
within the city limits of modern Ojinaga archaeological 
remnants of the former pueblo of Guadalupe. 


Presidio del Norte (Guadalupe, Ojinaga) : 


As early as the decade of Trasvina Retis’ visit to La 
Junta, some Spaniards had urged that a presidio be built 
there in order to halt the depredations of hostile Indians and 
protect the priests and settlers. But the mission was not 
actually established until the second entrada of Rubin de 
Celis in 1759-1760. The new presidio was established near 
Guadalupe pueblo on the site of modern Ojinaga.** 


57. Nevertheless, both Castafieda (op. cit. [note 29] and Daniels (op. cit. [note 
3}) place Guadalupe on the northeastern or Texas bank of the Rio Grande in 1715, 
apparently relying on the interpretation they give the ambiguous statement of Trasvina 
Retis, and adopt the expedient of moving the pueblo bodily across the river to get it 
to the spot it obviously occupied in 1747 and later. This is against all reason and con- 
flicts with other data. Their further site identifications are warped by this original 
error, which as has been noted previously was at one time made by the present writer 
also! 

68. The writer does not have access to the documents of this entrada. Castafieda 
(op. cit. [note 29]) is the source for the statement. 
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Castafieda, who has seen the documents of the expedition, 
says that the presidio was constructed on the northeastern or 
Texas bank of the Rio Grande near Puliques. This must be 
an erroneous interpretation for several reasons. 

First of all, Puliques was located on the southwestern or 
Mexican bank of the river and not on the Texas side. 
Secondly, other sources indicate conclusively that the pre- 
sidio was built in the environs of Guadalupe pueblo, on the 
Mexican bank of the Rio Grande, and not near Puliques at 
all. Thus Lezatin, who was part of the expedition that 
founded the presidio, wrote in January, 1760: 


Our entrance (this was the third) was accomplished by promising 
the Indians that the presidio should be placed at a distance of ten 
leagues from the settlement [Guadalupe] as is ordered by the sefior 
viceroy, so that they should not suffer damage to their fields and pueb- 
los; but all has failed . . . the promise has not been kept nor has the 
presidio been placed where it was ordered. It is being constructed at a 
distance of three squares [quadras] from the mission of Guadalupe, 
whereby the Indians are much disturbed; and not the least cause of 
their exasperation is the damage that their crops and their sheep, 
cattle, mules, and horses suffer at the hands of the captain and soldiers 
of the presidio. 


This is clear enough and is reinforced by the statement 
of Tamerén y Romeral in 1765, previously quoted in part: 
“In order to go from San Francisco to Guadalupe, distant 
about one half league, one crosses the Rio Conchos, in be- 
tween [“en la mediana”] stands [queda ya”’] the presidio de 
Belén . . .” (italics by present writer). And O’Connor in 
1773 followed up the southwest bank of the Rio Grande to 
“the deserted presidio de las Juntas.” The final clincher is 
the Lafora map of 1771 which shows the presidio located 
adjacent to Guadalupe on the southwest. 

According to Tamerén y Romeral, in 1765 there were 50 
families with 133 persons, plus five attached Spanish coun- 
trymen, at the presidio. The presidio itself, but not the 
pueblo, was abandoned and moved to Julimes in 1767 but 


59. “Letter of Father Fray Juan Sanz de Lezatin of January 15, 1760, to Rev- 
erend Father Fray Juan Bravo ...,”° quoted in “Report of the Reverend Father 
Provincial, Fray Pedro Serrano, to the Most Excellent Sefior Viceroy, the Marquis of 
Cruillas, in regard to the Custodia of New Mexico. In the year 1761.” Archivo General 
de Mezico, Historia, vol. 25. Translation in Hackett, Historical Documents ... , vol. 
III, pp. 479-501. See pp. 498-499 from Lezatin’s letter. 
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was reestablished at La Junta, apparently in its old location, 
in 1773, where it remained until modern times. From this 
time on the presidio name was used for the pueblo as weil, 
the name Guadalupe was at first relegated to the mission 
only, and finally this name was likewise changed. Major 
Emory visited ‘Presidio del Norte” in 1852 and described it 
as “a miserably built mud town, situated upon a gravelly 
hill overlooking the junction of the Conchos and the Rio 
Bravo [the Rio Grande] ... about 800 inhabitants... 
the church located within the walls of the presidio or fort.’’® 

The archives of the present Catholic Church at Ojinaga 
(El Templo de Nuestro Padre Jesis Nasareno) were ex- 
amined briefly in 1949. Some of the documents in the oldest 
record book (“Matrimonios de 1798-1842,”) date back to 
the decade of 1770-80. None of the records use the name 
Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe for either the mission or the 
town, and the patron saint is now Nuestro Padre Jestis hence 
the mission may have been renamed in 1773 when the pre- 
sidio was reestablished. The oldest name noted for the town 
in these records was “E] Real Presidio de Sefior Santiago de 
la Junta de los Rios.” By 1795 the name had been shortened 
to “El Real Presidio de Santiago del Norte,” shortly there- 
after to “El Presidio de Santiago del Norte.” This was soon 
reduced to “El Presidio del Norte,” which continued in use 
until November, 1865, when the pueblo name was officially 
changed to “Ojinaga,” after Manuel Ojinaga, a leader in the 
fight against the French, and Governor of Chihuahua. It 
retains that name today, while modern Presidio, Texas, first 
established by Anglo-American traders in the 1840’s as a 
suburb of Presidio del Norte on the northeast bank of the 
Rio Grande, retains the older name. 

There can be little question that Guadalupe-Presidio- 
Ojinaga represent successively more recent names applied 
to the town that remained throughout in the same location. 
But what became of the Polacme Indians who alone occupied 
Guadalupe until 1760? Their fate was the same as that of 
the other La Junta Indians. Some of them joined the Apache 


60. ‘Presidio del Norte,” in Emory, op. cit. [note 40], p. 84. 
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or fied to other regions. Probably the great majority of them 
simply mingled with the invading Spaniards and survive in 
the hybrid population of today. Significantly, the archives 
of the late 18th century carry numerous petitions from sol- 
diers stationed at the presidio asking permission to marry 
“women of the town.” 


Puliques (Sefior San José de los Puliques; San Antonio de 
los Puliques; Pulicos) : 


Puliques is not identifiable with any specific pueblo of 
the entradas prior to 1715, but the records of the Mendoza- 
Lépez entrada do refer to a La Junta Indian group by that 
name, and probably a mission was established among this 
tribe at that time. Trasvina Retis while at Guadalupe pueblo 
in 1715 listed three other pueblos, including Sefor San José 
de los Puliques, which were situated on the banks of the 
joined rivers below Guadalupe. At that time there were 92 
Puliques Indians at the pueblo of that name. 

All of the entradas of 1747 took note of Puliques. Vi- 
daurre’s party reached the Rio Grande at a point midway 
between Puliques and Guadalupe on the southwestern side 
of the Rio Grande,* but other than a brief reference to the 
location of the pueblo no data are given. 

Ydoiaga was more specific in his description. He went 
three short leagues down the southwest bank of the Rio 
Grande, leaving the pueblo of San Cristébal behind midway 
of the journey and on the opposite bank. This locates Puli- 
ques well enough and corresponds with the modern location 
of the town. Ydoiaga also notes that Puliques was located 
at the lower end of a great stretch of fertile but regularly 
flooded lowland that extended all the way up the river to 
Guadalupe, which fits the physiographic location of the 
modern town. At this time Puliques had 271 inhabitants; 
however, 156 of these occupants were refugees, including 
96 Cibolos and 60 Pescados Indians, who had settled at the 
pueblo in relatively recent times, leaving only 115 native 


61. A large “draw” runs northward past the southwestern end of the Sierra de 
la Cruz and enters the Rio Grande about five miles below Ojinaga. The road from 
Mulatto to Ojinaga follows this draw to the river valley and it is probable that Vidaurre 
did likewise and camped near the mouth of the draw. 
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Puliques Indians in the town, as compared to 92 found there 
by Trasvina Retis in 1715.” 

References to Puliques made by Rabago y Teran, leader 
of another 1747 expedition, are somewhat ambiguous and 
have led to misinterpretations of the location of the pueblo. 
On the 19th of December this explorer traveled nine leagues 
down the Rio Grande to a pueblo located on the northeastern 
bank of the river. This pueblo, which was deserted and in 
ruins, was said to be the ancient mission of “San Antonio 
de los Puliques,” inhabited years before by the Tapalcomes 
Indians. Castafieda has apparently interpreted this to mean 
that Puliques pueblo was located on the American bank of 
the Rio Grande, and so places it in all of his discussions of 
the La Junta pueblos. But as Ydoiaga’s account of this same 
ruin brings out, this was actually the Mission of Tapalcomes 
where the Pescados Indians had formerly lived before they 
came to live with the Puliques Indians at San Antonio de 
Puliques. That Rabago y Terdn was not speaking of the 
1747 Puliques pueblo is made clear later in his journal where 
he remarks that he moved his camp to a new location a 
league and a half down the joined river from Guadalupe in 
the immediate vicinity and in sight of both San Antonio de 
los Puliques and San Cristébal. Thus, the pueblo was located 
close to Cristébal and not much over a league and a half be- 
low Guadalupe, not nine leagues as in the case of the ruined 
town. 

Rubin de Celis did not visit Puliques in his 1751 entrada 
but Tamerén y Romeral in 1765 listed it as a visita of San 
Cristébal. The latter writer placed the town cn the Rio 
Grande two leagues below Cristébal and three leagues from 
Guadalupe, but said that it had been abandoned. In 1773, 
O’Connor came to the Rio Grande from the Sierra Rica pass 


62. The Pescados refugees appear to be recent additions to the pueblo. This seems 
indicated both by the accounts which they gave and by the fact that they were not 
listed among the tribes of La Junta by Trasvina Retis, who did not visit the Redford 
region from which this group came to Puliques. The Cibolos, on the other hand, were 
listed as La Junta peoples in 1715, and before, and Trasvina Retis thought that they 
had joined Guadalupe pueblo at that date. But the story which they told Ydoiaga does 
not mention this and it seems probable, as previously discussed, that Trasvina Retis 
was mistaken. Perhaps the Cibolos in 1715 were living in a site immediately adjacent 
to Pulicos as discussed below. To further confuse matters, Fray Saabedra (op. cit.) 
said that the Cibolos lived at San Cristébal, not Puliques, in 1747. 
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along the same route followed by Vidaurre in 1747. Accord- 
ing to his account he reached the Rio Grande “near the 
abandoned [desamparado] pueblo formerly occupied by the 
northerners called the Puliques.” Four leagues on up the 
Rio Grande was the abandoned presidio, which, as has been 
noted, was located near Guadalupe pueblo. 

All this gives a very clear picture of the general location 
of Puliques on the southwestern bank of the Rio Grande 
some three leagues below Guadalupe and one half to two 
leagues below Cristébal, and at the lower end of an extensive 
area of valley lowland.** Today there is a small Mexican 
hamlet located on the high mesas of the southwestern bank 
of the Rio Grande about six or seven miles below Ojinaga 
(Guadalupe) and about three miles from Shafter 7:1 (Cris- 
tébal) at the lower end of the extensive Presidio lowland 
farming area. This hamlet is called Pulicos and is said to be 
the place where the padres gathered the last of the Indians 
in order to instruct them more easily. According to Robles, 
in 1937 it had a population of 209 inhabitants. Inhabitants 
of modern Pulicos claim at least four generations residence 
of their own families in the pueblo and state that in the old- 
est remembered generation there were Indians living in the 
town. They point out the location of the old mission church 
which was torn down a generation ago but even the identity 
of the patron saint has been lost. On the mesa slope at the 
edge of the village there are burned stones, flint chips, and 
other debris of occupation. Some of the artifacts recovered 
belong to the Concepcién Focus occupation, others ap- 
parently to both recent and Conchos Focus occupations. 

Apparently, therefore, Pulicos has been in its present 
location for some time and must certainly be identifiable 
with the Puliques pueblo of the historical records. If so, the 
period of abandonment must have been short and if the 
68. It should be noted, however, that Lafora’s map of 1771 shows two missions 
located on the Texas side of the Rio Grande, presumably representing the locations 
of Cristébal and Puliques, inasmuch as Guadalupe and San Francisco are shown in 
approximately the proper positions. But one of these missions is located directly across 
the Rio Grande from the mouth of the Rio Conchos, in the mouth of Cibola Creek, 
while the other one is located farther down stream. Lafora’s map of the La Junta 


pueblos was drawn from hearsay, not based on an actual inspection, however, and the 
location given cannot be correct if the descriptions given above are accepted. 
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local traditions are correct the town was reoccupied by sur- 
vivors of the general Indian population who became Mexi- 
canized in the last century. But no archaeological signs were 
found of the long occupation indicated for some of the other 
pueblos, and it seems possible that the La Junta Focus occu- 
pation of Puliques may not have been in this spot but at the 
large archaeological site of Loma Paloma (57B8-1) directly 
across the river. 


Tapalcolmes: 


As mentioned above, Rabago y Teran in 1747 described a 
ruined pueblo located on the Rio Grande below Puliques. He 
reached this pueblo by marching nine leagues down the 
southwestern side of the Rio Grande, in part through open 
land and at other times through hills and canyons. The party 
came to a spacious valley, at the lower end of which the Rio 
Grande entered a canyon. Here they crossed to the north- 
eastern bank and a half league back up the river the Span- 
iards saw the old walls of demolished houses. These were 
said to be the remains of the ancient mission, named San 
Antonio de los Puliques, where the Tapalcolmes Indians had 
lived many years before. 

Ydoiaga, in the same year, learned at San Antonio de 
Puliques that the 60 Pescados Indians at that town had lived 
not many years before on the lower river, moving their small 
fields of corn and calabashes from place to place, as they 
wished and as determined by the shifting of the river low- 
lands where they sowed. Out of fear of the Apache, since 
there were too few of them for a proper defense, the Pescados 
had joined the Puliques. They seemed quite content at San 
Antonio, and were especially proud of the new lands of the 
Rio Grande lowland that had been assigned them for their 
fields. 

Ydoiaga marched 11 leagues to the south following more 
or less along the southwest bank of the river. He came to a 
small valley at the lower end of which the river entered a 
canyon formed by the mountains closing in on each side. 
This valley was shaped like a box, with the greatest width at 
the lower end, and though smaller than the lowland areas 
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above was fairly large. In the middle of this valley and at 
the edge of the river on the north bank he found the ancient 
pueblo called Tapacolmes. Here stood the adobe walls of the 
former church or chapel; nearby the Pescado Indians had 
lived in rancherias, planting their crops of corn and cala- 
bashes in the moist river lowlands. The Indians who lived 
here, said Ydoiaga, were the same ones who had incorpo- 
rated themselves with the Puliques and the Cibolos at San 
Antonio de los Puliques out of fear of the Apache. In the 
same valley, on a nearby arroyo which came down from the 
Sierra de la Mula, the Spaniards found the jacales of an 
Apache deer hunter who traded peacefully at San Antonio 
de los Puliques. 

The valley located down the Rio Grande from Puliques 
is unquestionably the Redford valley. At its lower end the 
Rio Grande goes into the Cafion Colorado and midway of 
the valley an arroyo, sometimes known as the Arroyo Bayo 
Nuevo, which heads in the Sierra de la Mula, enters the 
river. Directly across the “Vado Rojo” from the mouth of 
this arroyo and directly on the northern bank of the river 
lies the old Mexican hamlet of Polvo adjacent to its modern 
successor, Redford. Polvo was established in the middle 19th 
century, but it is situated on a large ruin mound of the Bravo 
Valley Aspect, Site 57D2-3, which occupies the gravel mesa 
at this point. The writer excavated at this site in 1948, and 
in 1949 directed the excavations of a University of Texas 
Anthropological Field School there.** This site is the largest 
Bravo Valley site in the area and the only one which shows 
signs of historic occupation. It lies in the middle of the Red- 
ford valley, on the northern bank of the river, and directly 
at the water’s edge. It was occupied during the La Junta 
Focus, the Concepcién Focus, and perhaps at the very be- 
ginning of the Conchos Focus, judging by surface finds and 
the results of the excavation to date. Across the Rio Grande 
from Polvo and a short distance up the Arroyo Bayo Nuevo 
is a modern Mexican hamlet called Tapalcolmes. The history 

64. See Kelley, “Notes on Julimes .. .” [note 41], for a description of the re- 


stricted 1948 excavations. The excavations of the 1949 field school will be reported in a 
forthcoming paper by Wm. J. Shackelford. 
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of this town is not known but the evidence in general points 
to the identity of Site 57D2-3 with the Tapalcolmes pueblo 
of 1747. 

Although not mentioned in any of the earlier reports, 
Tapalcolmes must have been occupied as late as 1683, per- 
haps 1715 or later, since it was in existence late enough to 
have a mission established there.” Inasmuch as Trasvina 
Retis did not visit the Redford valley in 1715, and since the 
Pescados were not included in his list of La Junta tribes, the 
pueblo may still have been in existence at that late date. The 
lack of extensive Conchos Focus debris at the site however 
would seem to indicate that it must have been abandoned 
shortly after 1715 at the latest; this conclusion is borne out 
by the ruinous condition of the pueblo in 1747. 


San Antonio de Padua: 


In 1715, apparently while at Guadalupe pueblo, Trasvina 
Retis wrote: “About a league farther down on the banks of 
La Junta de los Rios, there are three pueblos close together, 
and in the same form as the rest. The first is that of the Puli- 
ques . . . and the next is that of the Conchos which I named 
San Antonio de Padua and which has eighty-seven people, 
young and old; the last one . . . was named San Cristébal. 
. . .” Interpretation of this vague and ambiguous statement 
must be largely guesswork. Certainly Puliques was located 
about a league below Guadalupe on the southwest bank of the 
joined rivers. But Cristébal was not located farther down 
the river than Puliques, much less third in order down the 
river, no matter how close together the three pueblos may 
have been. Obviously, Trasvina Retis meant something totally 
different than sheer distance away from Guadalupe in list- 
ing the three pueblos in order. Examination of possible sites 
for the location of third pueblo, that of San Antonio de Pa- 
dua, may be helpful in this interpretation. 


65. According to Sauer, (op. cit. [note 49], p. 64) the Topacolme were included 
in a list of tribes ruled by a Mamite Indian chieftain in 1684. Included in the list were 
other La Junta groups such as Oposme, Cacalotito, Mesquite, Conejo, Polacme, Posalme, 
and Julime. Sauer quotes Marin in 1693 as listing Topacolme together with Conejo, 
Mesquite, Cacalote, Posalme, Polacme, and Oposme, among the tribes of the La Junta 
region. 
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There are no known archaeological sites of the Bravo 
Valley Aspect between Puliques and Guadalupe. Beyond Pu- 
liques, continuing down the river on the Mexican side, one 
does not find another archaeological site for many miles. 
Hence, Padua must have been located on the Texas side of 
the river. Below Cristébal, at the southeastern edge of 
modern Presidio, Texas, several archaeological sites have 
been identified on the northeastern bank of the river. 
Only one of these represents a large enough site located 
within the Presidio valley and close to Puliques and Cristébal 
to be acceptable as the site of Padua. This is 57B8-1, the 
Loma Paloma site, located on a high gravel mesa almost 
directly across the river east of Puliques, slightly over a 
mile from the latter pueblo, and about three miles down the 
river from Cristébal. 

The Loma Paloma site has extensive refuse deposits and 
some surface indications of pithouse locations. Surface col- 
lections and artifacts obtained by amateur archaeologists 
digging in this site indicate that it was occupied primarily 
during the La Junta Focus (circa 1200-1400 A.D.). There 
are some indications of a short lived occupation during the 
Concepcién Focus, and abundant evidence of occupation 
either very late in the Conchos Focus or in the recent Ala- 
mitos Focus (modern Mexican occupation) or both. 

If 57B8-1 is accepted as the former site of Padua, and it 
is the only known candidate that meets any of the prerequi- 
sites for the identification, we may reinterpret Trasvina 
Retis’s account as follows: “About a league farther down 
[the southwest bank] of the joined rivers [the Rio Grande] 
. . . [is one of] the three pueblos [located] close together 
... The first is that of the Puliques ... and the next 
[located across the Rio Grande about a half a league to the 
east] is that of the Conchos . . . San Antoniode Padua .. . 
[returning up the river about one league toward Guadalupe 
one comes to] the last one. . . named San Cristébal.” This 
interpretation makes sense and probably is the correct one. 

But the status of San Antonio de Padua as a pueblo still 
remains obscure. No such pueblo was mentioned by either 
earlier or later explorers and the Conchos Indians were nor- 
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mally found far up the Rio Conchos from La Junta. Inas- 
much as Trasvina Retis appears to have based his descrip- 
tion of these three pueblos largely on hearsay, and to have 
been confused in general about their people, the following 
guess interpretation of the status of Padua may be ventured, 
with the injunction that lack of evidence for this particular 
guess makes it tenable only as one of several alternative 
hypotheses. 

Site 57B8-1 was occupied throughout the La Junta Focus. 
Shortly after the beginning of the Concepcién Focus, say 
around 1450 A.D., the river channel shifted toward the 
southeast and the site was then left so far from the river 
that the pueblo was speedily moved to the southwest bank. 
There a new pueblo was established, the one which was later 
known as Puliques. It will be recalled that there was only a 
very shallow archaeological occupation indicated for the 
latter pueblo, and that this occupation apparently began 
during the Concepcién Focus, or at about the time Site 
57B8-1 was abandoned. Furthermore, the lands of Puliques 
pueblo lay on both sides of the river, and hence included the 
farm lands that must have once supported the people of 
57B8-1. 

Continuing the hypothesis, it may be inferred that shortly 
before 1715 the Cibolo deserted their pueblo in the Chinati 
Mountains and joined the La Junta towns on the river. Tras- 
vina Retis noted that they had done so in 1715 and said that 
they had joined the Polacmes at Guadalupe pueblo for de- 
fense against the Apache. But analysis of Trasvina Retis’ 
statements, discussed above, points out that he is probably 
erroneous in the latter statement. But if so, where and who 
were the Cibolo in the confused 1715 census? Their own ac- 
count in 1747 mentioned only their incorporation with the 
Puliques at San Antonio, and if the interpretation of Tras- 
vina Retis’ statistics given in earlier discussions is correct 
then the Cibolo either were not counted or else they were 
the “Concho” of San Antonio de Padua. If the latter infer- 
ence is correct, the Cibolo may have joined the Puliques just 
before 1715 and been assigned the old lands and village site 
of the Puliques just across the Rio Grande at 57B8-1. Later, 
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as friendship deepened between Cibolo and Puliques, the 
former may have moved to the more convenient location of 
Puliques itself, where both groups were then joined by the 
refugee Pescado from the lower river. 

The hypothesis given above fits the known archaeological 
picture and would explain such puzzling historical data as 
the sudden and inexplicable appearance and disappearance 
of the Padua pueblo of 1715, and the question of the where- 
abouts of the Cibolo in the same year. An alternate inter- 
pretation would explain the “Conchos” Indians of Padua as 
late surviving occupants of the original pueblo at 57B8-1 
who after 1715 abandoned the site to join their relatives on 
the upper Conchos or elsewhere. Still other alternatives are 
possible and none can at present be verified or disproven. 


San Cristébal (Santiago?) : 


As pointed out in previous discussions, one of the group 
of pueblos located close together on the banks of the Rio 
Grande below Guadalupe in 1715 was San Cristébal. Ac- 
cording to Trasvina Retis, San Crist6ébal was occupied at 
that time by the Poxalmas Indians and had a total popula- 


tion of 180 persons. This Crist6ébal pueblo is perhaps identi- 
fiable with the earlier Santiago pueblo of the Espejo entrada, 
of 1582, although as discussed elsewhere Santiago alter- 
nately may have been the Guadalupe pueblo of later ex- 
plorers. Santiago, as described by the Espejo party, was the 
largest of the La Junta pueblos and was settled by Indians 
all of whom were farmers. The river lowlands near Santiago 
were very appropriate for farming, since there were very 
many damp islands and sloughs. Although the people lived 
in a pueblo they also had many flat roofed houses in their 
fields where they lived at harvest time. The “cacique” of 
Santiago, called “Q.Bisise,’”’ was respected by all the other 
caciques of the La Junta pueblos. 

San Cristébal pueblo is located with some exactitude by 
the records of the 1747 entradas. Thus, Ydoiaga marched 
three leagues down the southwestern bank of the Rio Grande 
from Guadalupe to Puliques. He states that on this march 
he “left the pueblo of San Cristébal on the northern bank 
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for the return trip.” On the return trip he marched seven 
leagues up the southwest bank of the Rio Grande from the 
Arroyo de la Mula, or Bayo Nuevo, near Tapalcolmes. Be- 
tween Puliques and Guadalupe he crossed to north bank 
of the Rio Grande and came to San Cristébal pueblo. Cris- 
tébal was situated directly on the river bank but nevertheless 
it was elevated enough to escape even the highest floods. 
There was much nearby farm land but it differed greatly in 
the amount of flood water that it received in any one year. 
Hence, the amount of land the Indians planted in maize and 
wheat varied from year to year. In the best years they har- 
vested enough wheat and maize to last the entire pueblo 
throughout the year and had some left to trade to the Apa- 
ches for deer skins. In bad years they did not have enough 
grain to feed themselves and were forced to supplement their 
farm products with fish, herbs, twnas (prickly pear fruit), 
and other wild plants. There were 154 Indians living in San 
Cristé6bal at this time. 

The Spaniards asked the Indians why they did not move 
their pueblo to the other side of the river where it would be 
easier for the priests to minister to them. The Indians re- 
plied that the padres had already proposed that they move 
their pueblo to the Guadalupe side of the river, but that 
they had refused. There was no place suitable for building 
a pueblo along the entire southwestern river front between 
Guadalupe and Puliques. All through this area of land on the 
southwest was low and easily flooded; the hills on that side 
were too far from the river to allow using them as building 
sites. 

Rabago y Teran in the same year returned from an in- 
spection tour of the Redford valley by marching up the 
northwest bank of the Rio Grande from Tapalcolmes pueblo. 
Toward the end of this return journey up the river he came 
to the “Pueblo and Mission of San Cristébal, populated, but 
without a minister. .. .” At this point he crossed to the 
other bank of the river and returned to his camp at Guada- 
lupe pueblo, apparently only a short distance away. Later 
he moved his camp eastward one and one half leagues to a 
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new site located near and in sight of both San Cristébal and 
Puliques. 

Vidaurre did not cross to the northern bank of the Rio 
Grande and hence missed Cristébal. Rubin de Celis did not 
go down stream from the actual river junction and also 
missed visiting the town. Tamer6én y Romeral in 1765, how- 
ever, listed San Cristébal among the La Junta pueblos and 
located it about one league below Guadalupe on the banks of 
the joined rivers.®* At this time Cristébal had 34 families of 
Indians, numbering 117 persons, and Puliques was a visita 
of the San Cristébal mission. 

The only archaeological site of any size between La 
Junta and Site 57B8-1 (Padua; located at the lower end of 
the valley near the mouth of Alamito Creek) on the north- 
eastern bank of the Rio Grande is the Millington Site 
(Shafter 7:1/ Site 57B7-1). This site is located at the very 
edge of the low terrace of the Rio Grande about three and 
a half miles below Ojinaga and two and one half to three 
miles above Pulicos. An old channel of the Rio Grande 
swung by the site and the lowlands there are made up of 
many “moist islands and bays.” In location and physio- 
graphic situation the Millington Site conforms to the de- 
scriptions of San Cristébal pueblo as well as the Santiago 
pueblo of Luxan. 

Much of the Millington Site was excavated by Donald J. 
Lehmer and the writer in 1938-39 as a cooperative project 
of the Sul Ross College and the School of American Re- 
search. The final report on these excavations has not yet been 
completed, but the general prehistory of the pueblo may be 
summarized here. The site had a very hee vy occupation dur- 
ing the La Junta Focus and, judging from the number of 
mutually intersecting houses of this focus found in the in- 
vestigations, was occupied throughout the 1200-1400 period. 
Fewer houses of the Concepcién and Conchos foci were 
found, but these were much larger and much pottery assign- 

66. The phraseology here appears somewhat ambiguous. Tamerén y Romeral 
stated: “Este pueblo de indios dista como una legua de Guadalupe rio abajo que ya van 
juntos de esta banda del sur. .. .” Does this mean that he believed Cristébal to be 


located on the southern bank of the river? If so, and if correct, the Spaniards must 
have succeeded in getting the pueblo moved as they had earlier requested. 
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able to these foci has been recovered. One Spanish coin was 
found with a date in the 1750’s together with numerous 
other European artifacts. The exact date of abandonment of 
the pueblo is not clear from the archaeological record, but 
it probably fell within the last quarter of the 18th century. 
The historical records provide no information regarding the 
disappearance of the Indians of Cristébal. They may have 
joined other pueblos and become mixed into the modern 
Mexican population, or they may have died off or become 
incorporated in the growing Apache ethnic group. 


The Cibolo Pueblo: 


The Cibolo apparently were not originally members of 
the La Junta ethnic group. Thus, reports of the Parral In- 
vestigations in 1688 referred to “the Cibolos Indians who 
come from the direction of the east to trade and bargain 
with [the Julimes] as friends, which they are.” ®* The Cibolo, 
and the Jumano with whom they consistently associated in 
the late 17th century, were apparently trading and bison- 
hunting Indians from the Plains who had found a ready 
market for their wares as well as a source of agricultural 
products and European goods in the La Junta towns. They 
apparently lived part of the year, principally the winter 
months, at La Junta but were not considered full-fledged 
members of the valley towns at that time. About the end of 
the century the Jumano seemed to have merged with the 
Apache, and the Cibolo at approximately the same time 
appear as new pueblo-dwelling recruits to the La Junta 
population. 

In 1715 Trasvina Retis referred to the Cibolo as a nation 
who had recently joined Guadalupe pueblo for protection 
against the Apache. As pointed out in earlier discussions 
this was probably inaccurate. Other accounts speak of the 
Cibolo as having joined Puliques pueblo instead of Guada- 
lupe, although for the same reason. In this paper the theory 
has been advanced that the Cibolo first reoccupied the aban- 
doned site of 57B8-1 where the Puliques are thought to have 


67. “Deciaration of Juan Salaisas,"” Hackett, Historical Documents ..., vol. II, 
pp. 237-239. 
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formerly lived and then later moved across the river to San 
Antonio de Puliques itself. At any rate Ydoiaga found 96 
Cibolo there in 1747 and was told that they had come there 
from an ancient pueblo of their own in the mountains to the 
north. They seemed to have had some especial affiliation 
with the peoples of Puliques and Cristébal, because earlier 
reports refer to the “Cibolas of Puliques and San Cristébal,” 
and Fray Saabedra spoke of the Cibolos having joined the 
people of Cristébal pueblo. 

Information that Ydoiaga received at Puliques regarding 
the former Cibolo pueblo is of some interest. He had asked 
for data regarding springs or other waterholes in the re- 
gion surrounding La Junta. He was told that “they knew 
of only one large [spring] which lay to the north of there 
where in ancient times [antiguamente] the rancheria of the 
Cibolos, who now are in this pueblo, where they have retired 
before the blows given them by the Apache, was located. 
The flow of this spring is great and it runs over plenty of 
land, but by an arroyo constricted inconveniently by moun- 
tains on both sides. This site had been deserted since the 
Cibolo had left there but [Ydoiaga] could see [the spring] 
if he wished to go and record it.” 

Later, after completing his inspection of the Redford 
valley and San Cristébal, Ydoiaga availed himself of this 
offer. Led by Cibolo guides he left Cristébal and marched 
north nine leagues over rough stony land to a gorge lacking 
wood and water but with good grass. The next day he 
marched to the northeast and after three leagues arrived 
at an arroyo which ran from north to south in a canyon 
formed by high mountains. This arroyo had a heavy flow 
of water and in the canyon there was a sapling thicket (Vos- 
que de Palizada). Marching up this canyon for one league, 
since that was the only trail, the party came to its source at 
the foot of a high mountain which could be seen to the north- 
east. Here the flow of two springs united in a cane thicket to 
form the better part of the water of the stream they had 
been following. There was also a small area of alluvial fill 
along the stream. This was suitable for small scale agricul- 
ture but its small size and roughness together with the re- 
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strictions imposed by the surrounding mountains and the 
repeated overflows of the arroyo, attested by sand bars, de- 
tracted considerably from its desirability as a pueblo site. 

On a rocky hill in the middle of the alluvial flat they saw 
the old walls of one of the houses of the Cibolo rancheria. 
Nearby they could also see signs of a former irrigation proj- 
ect by means of which the Indians had removed water from 
the arroyo for use on their fields. The Cibolo said that their 
ancestors (parientes, actually “relatives”) had deserted 
their pueblo because of the blows of the Apache and because 
of the persuasions of Fray Gregorio Osorio. Since that time 
the site had remained deserted. Ydoiaga then returned to 
San Francisco, marching four leagues south the first day, 
without water but through good pasture, and then nine more 
leagues in the same direction on the second day. 

Thus, the Cibolo rancheria was situated near a large 
spring at the head of a canyon some thirteen leagues north 
or slightly northeast of both Cristébal and San Francisco 
and at the southwestern flank of a high mountain. There are 
two possible identifications for this site, and a third less 
probable one. Perhaps the most probable location would be 
the present site of Shafter, Texas, located in the Chinati 
Mountains near the head of Cibola Creek about 20 miles 
north of Presidio. Here there are springs producing a steady 
flow of water, through a canyon. There is also a large moun- 
tain on the northeast and a restricted area of alluvial farm 
land along the stream. The town of Shafter itself occupies 
in part a rocky promontory at the edge of this alluvial flat. 
The only difficulty is that Shafter does not appear to be far 
enough from La Junta. The roughness of the intervening 
territory might have made the Spaniards overestimate the 
distance however. No archaeological site is recorded here but 
one may lie beneath the modern town. By stretching the 
specified distances slightly one arrives at the springs of San 
Esteban, located near the head of Alamito Creek. Here too 
there was a heavy spring-fed flow of water along a canyon 
but, aside from the wall of the canyon, the only high moun- 
tain arising to the northeast would be the peaks of the Davis 
Mountains ten miles or more away. This was an important 
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and well known location on the early Indian trails from La 
Junta to the north, later on pioneer trails as well, and reput- 
edly there are Indian paintings on the cliff of San Esteban. 

A third possible location might be on one of the upper 
branches of Ciénega Creek in the eastern edge of the Chinati 
Mountains. This area is not personally known to the writer 
and cannot be evaluated. On the whole, perhaps, Shafter is 
the best alternative as the location of the Cibolo pueblo, or 
rancheria. 

When did the Cibolo move to La Junta? They were there 
in 1715 according to Trasvina Retis. Furthermore, they told 
Ydoiaga in 1747 that the persuasions of Fray Gregorio Oso- 
rio had been one factor in the decision of their parientes to 
move to La Junta. Fray Osorio was one of the priests whom 
Trasvina Retis escorted to La Junta in 1715. Either the 
move of the Cibolo to La Junta was only then occurring, per- 
haps accounting for the confusion of Trasvina Retis as to 
their location, or else Fray Osorio had been at La Junta pre- 
vious to 1715, if the account of the Cibolo is to be accepted 
as fact. In any event it seems probable that the Cibolo moved 
to La Junta shortly after the beginning of the 18th century, 
and not before then. 


Other Pueblos: 


There were many more pueblos than those here discussed 
in existence in the La Junta valley during the La Junta 
Focus, circa 1200-1400 A.D., both above and below La Junta. 
Fewer sites are known for the prehistoric portion of the 
Concepcién Focus, but again many are known that did not 
survive into the historic period. Since all of these sites were 
abandoned before the beginning of the historic period and 
since their occupants cannot be identified with historic La 
Junta Indian groups they do not fall within the scope of this 
paper. 

* * * * * 

The author is indebted to the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United States Section, Mr. L. M. Law- 
son, Commissioner, for the aerial photographs which illus- 
trate the study and for aerial photographs on which the map 
is based. 





ALBERT FRANKLIN BANTA: ARIZONA PIONEER 
Edited by FRANK D. REEVE 
(Continued) 


After adjournment Pat Hamilton and Self took the Black 
Canon stage for Phoenix, here we stopt for a few days and 
then went to Tucson—by stage from Phoenix to Old Mari- 
copa Wells and thence by rail to Tucson. At Tucson we put 
up at the Cosmopolitan Hotel on Main Street, now known 
as the Orndorf. A series of stage robberies had occured on 
the Black Canon road at a point about half a mile above 
Gillett.1*? Wells, Fargo and Company’s special officers—J. 
B. Hume and Johnny Thacker—had exhausted every means 
to ferrit out the robbers but without success; in fact they 
were completely stumped. They had not secured a single clue 
to the robbers. Before proceeding further I must refer to a 
matter that occured in Santa Fe which has a bearing and 
really led up to the events about to be related. 

In May, 1869 the U. S. Depository at Santa Fe was robbed 


of $350,000; Colonel Collins,’** a man over eighty years of 
age, was dead on the floor of the Depository. He had been 
shot in the side of the head which was powder-burned. At 
this time George Martin was'** the Postmaster at Santa Fe. 
A tremendous excitement followed. The report went out that 
the depository had been robbed of $400,000; Collins mur- 
dered; that the robbers had broken in thru the window of 


182. Gillett was a mining camp in the Black Canyon north of Phoenix. It devel- 
oped in the 1870's. ’ 

188. James L. Collins played a prominent part in New Mexican politics and 
Indian affairs during the decades of the 1850's and 1860's. His career can be followed 
in Frank D. Reeve, “The Federal Indian Policy in New Mexico, 1858-1880," New 
Mexico HistoricaL Review, beginning at 12:218, The official records speak of his death 
as murder. /bid., 13:59. I am surprised at the age attributed to him by Banta. 

184. “According to records of the Post Office Department now in our custody, 
a George T. Martin served as postmaster at Santa Fe from March 12, 1868 to April 8, 
1869. 

“You may be interested to know that a George Martin served as postmaster at 
Gila City, Dona Ana County, from January 1, 1861 to February 14, 1863."" Meyer H. 
Fishbein (For the Chief Archivist) to Miss Genevieve Porterfield (Reference Librarian, 
University of New Mexico), December 28, 1951 (Industrial Records Branch, National 
Archives and Records Service, Washington 25, D. C.) 
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an adjoining room—the sleeping apartment of Colonel Col- 
lins. Two or three hundred deputies were sworn in and 
placed about the city, who allowed no one to leave Santa Fe. 
I went to the scene of the alleged robbery and, after fifteen 
minutes examination, declared no robbers had done the job; 
that the robbery had been done on the inside; that the alleged 
murder was simply a suicide. For this I was threatened with 
violence by friends of the dead Colonel. I said a U. S. secret 
service man would be here in a few days, and if he don’t 
coroberate my statements then I am ready to take my medi- 
cine. He did. Martin was aware of these facts. 

One day I went into the dining room of the Cosmopoli- 
tan Hotel for lunch, taking a seat at the opposite side of the 
room from the door. In a few moments George Martin, ac- 
companied by two men strangers to me, entered the room 
and took seats at a table on the opposite side. Before seating 
himself Martin saluted me and I returned his salute; he then 
leaned over his table and spoke to the two men seated. Im- 
mediately George came across the room and said, “Those 
two gentlemen over there are Wells, Fargo & Co.’s special 
officers and they would like to have a talk with you after 
lunch.” I assented and after lunch we all went out upon the 
veranda; after Martin had introduced us he returned to the 
office; he was the Tucson agent for the Company. Thacker 
said, ““You have heard of the Gillett robberies have you?” I 
assented with a nod of my head. He then says, “Our agent 
here Mr. Martin has recommended you to help us out if you 
will; we are at the end of our rope and can’t do a thing more 
in these cases; will you help us?” I replied, “Gentlemen, I 
don’t know that I can do anything in the matter but will try.” 

Thacker and I immediately left Tucson for Phoenix 
where we put up with old Charly Saleri whose adobe hotel 
was on Washington street. Here I and Thacker talked over 
the matter pro and con. Thacker said, “The Company in San 
Francisco were suspicious of the agent at Gillett, and 
thought he was in colussion with the robbers, and this was 
the cause of our failure to get any clues to the robberies; 
that I must investigate that agent; that if these robberies 
were not run down the Company had threatened to take off 
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the Express.” In the meantime since leaving Tucson I had 
been thinking, and now wanted some information from 
Thacker and asked, “How much was in the box when last 
robbed?” He said $900 in gold, thirty-five in Greenbacks and 
a pair of ladie’s fancy slippers. I then asked if robberies 
were consecutively or was there intervals between robberies. 
He said there were intervals, and that nothing was in the box 
at these intervals. The gold was in $20 pieces. “That’s 
enough,” I replied. 

Jim Cusenbury was Superintendent of stage line; I had 
a letter from Jim to the drivers to allow me to get on and 
off the stage at any point I wished and not say anything 
about it. The weather was hot, and I wore a linen duster. 
Before leaving Phoenix for Gillett, Thacker said it would not 
do for him to go up; that if I had occasion to write him to do 
so with the name of “John Long,” and not Thacker as it 
might cause suspicion. The stage arrived at Gillett along in 
the night. The agent had a saloon with a glass front, lighted 
up by a large coal-oil lamp hung in the center of the room. 
The bar was at back facing the glass front; at the north end 
of the bar he had a little place cut off where he hundled 
Wells, Fargo business. The table was about 214 by 3 feet 
and in front of this was a low railing facing the front of 
the room. This railing was conveniently high enough to per- 
mit a man to lean upon and to easily ‘look down into the 
Wells, Fargo box while the agent attended to the business. 
All these matters I took in at a glance the moment I entered 
the room, 

Sitting off to one side by myself I noticed two men come 
in and walk up to the aforementioned railing, and after josh- 
ing the agent a few seconds, saw one slightly nug [nudge] 
the other and both men left the room. They were the black- 
smiths at Gillett, and had worked there for years, so I was 
told afterwards. I was there and then satisfied that I had a 
clue, and within fifteen minutes after my arrival. I had pre- 
viously told the agent that I intended to go up to the Tip 
Top mine on the morrow. It was now late in the night, and 
after eating a bite I asked the agent if he had a spare room. 
He had, it was an outside room with a window facing to the 
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front same as saloon, the window had no curtain to it. I 
retired for the balance of the night, and in the morning at 
breakfast I casually remarked if the stage had been held up 
that night. The agent laughingly remarked, “If they had it 
would have been a dry haul as there was nothing in the box.” 
This put him going on the stage robberies, and without his 
knowing it I had pumpted him dry, and in doing so was 
satisfied he had no more to do with the robberies than I had. 

That day I had a talk with [the] Postmaster, and others; 
that is to say they did plenty of talking and I listened with 
no apparent interest in the matter. All had wild ideas about 
the robberies; the P. M. said, “Wells Fargo officers were 
blind, it was plain that the robberies were committed by a 
couple of men who pretended to be miners; that they had a 
camp out in the hills and after a robbery would return to 
their camp and pretend to be mining; it was plain enough.” 
Of course he knew all about it. 

To have an excuse for staying another night, I went off 
into the hills out of sight of the village; finding a shady 
place I lay down to wait until evening. Late in the afternoon 
I gathered up a lot of rocks, any old rock answered my pur- 
pose, and then hiked back to the saloon. Showing my rocks 
to the agent I remarked, “What do you think of that for 
gold rock?” As soon as I mentioned rock several miners 
sidled up and taking a glance at my “find,” smiled and turned 
away. The agent looked at the rock and then at me, and of 
course put me down as a first water idiot. He says, “For 
God’s sake man, that is not gold rock, it is ordinary country 
rock, there is absolutely nothing in it.” I was of course 
greatly astonished and said, “You don’t mean to say there 
is no gold in that rock.” “Of course not, ask any of these 
miners here.” I turned towards the miners and they simply 
smiled and shook their heads. All right, I thought it was good 
rock, however I am tired and worn out with my tramp, and 
am hungry as a wolf, can I get a bite and have the room 
another night; too tired to tramp it to Tip Top to-day. 

At bed-time I went into the room, lit my candle, took off 
my coat, threw off my suspenders, as if going to bed, then 
blew out the light. There was no curtain to the window. The 
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light extinguished, I resumed my clothing and cautiously 
passed outside. Keeping out of the light coming from the 
saloon, I passed around in front and concealed myself in the 
thick mesquite which grew in front of the saloon. Here I 
awaited the arrival of the stage. The stage arrived on time; 
I saw the stock-tender take out the old team and hitch up 
the fresh team; the driver took the mail sack out of the boot 
and carried [it] to the postoffice about a quarter [mile] 
away; the agent came out and took in the box. As all was 
going on two men passed close by me, not more than fifteen 
feet away; they were talking in a low tone, and I could not 
catch a word. They went into the saloon and going up to 
the little railing they leaned upon it and looked into Wells 
Fargo’s box. The light was [right] and I could plainly see 
every movement. After joking with the agent a few moments 
one lightly nuged the other and both left the place. They 
were the same two blacksmiths that had gone thru the same 
performance the night before. As soon as the stage left and 
the coast was clear I returned to my room. 

The following morning the agent jokingly asked if I 
was going prospecting to-day. I said no, there seemed to be 
no use as the rock had nothing in it; that I should go up to 
the Tip Top mine. The last robbery of the $900 in gold and 
thirty-five in paper was done the night before the monthly 
payday at the Tip Top mine. Reaching the mine I went to 
the store of St. James & Dawes. It was noontime and only 
one clerk was in the store. To my inquiry for St. James was 
informed he was then in Prescott, but Mr. Dawes was at 
lunch and would soon return. I said it was my old acquaint- 
ance {i wish to see, and turned to go, but turning as if of an 
after thought, I asked the clerk if there were any sporting 
men at Tip Top. He said yes, and looking out the window 
says, there goes one now, he works here and gambles at 
paydays. I excused myself saying I desired to see that party. 

I will say here that a sporting man has had so much ex- 
perience in sizing up the bank rolls in the drawer, that they 
can come very close to guessing the amount in sight. Know- 
ing this I overtook the fellow and said, “I hear you do a 
little faro-bank business her[e] on paydays.’”’ He answered 
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in the affirmative. ““Who were here last payday dealing 
bank?” He said Tom Barnum of Phoenix, and other parties 
from Prescott. “Anyone else,” I asked. “Yes, the blacksmiths 
from Gillett were here dealing bank.” I laughed and said, 
“They surely did not win anything, and must be [doing] 
a big business blacksmithing to accumulate a bank roll. Did 
you get any of the chicken pie?” He replied that he got his 
proportion of the wad. “How much of a roll did they have?” 
Well, I sized up the drawer and think they had about $900 
in gold and thirty-five or forty dollars in greenbacks. Yes, 
the gold was in twenty dollar pieces. 

Here I had found what had become of the money taken 
from Wells Fargo’s box, the night before that payday at the 
Tip Top mine. With this information I returned to Gillett. 
Here I did something not quite “professional.” Seeing Mr. 
Gillett at the Mill, he was the general superintendent of the 
whole works, I went down to chat with him for a few 
moments. Of course we had not talked a minute before he 
reverted to the stage robberies and seemed very much dis- 
tressed over the threatened withdrawal of the Express by 
the Company. To ease his mind on this score I said, “Mr. 
Gillett, I will tell you something in confidence, if you promise 
on the word of a gentleman that it goes no farther.” Cer- 
tainly, anything in confidence is sacred. I then said, “Do you 
see that blacksmith shop there, those two blacksmiths are 
the two men that are holding up the stages.” “Perfectly pre- 
posterous. They are hard working men and have been here 
for years, I cannot believe it.” I replied no matter how long 
they have been here nor how hard they work, they are the 
parties doing these jobs. 

I returned to Phoenix and the hotel where I found 
Thacker. I gave Thacker my facts and then said—Jim Lar- 
sen and Joe Chambers.'** Thacker jumped to his feet ex- 
claiming, “‘Absolutely certain!’ “How the devil did you 
catch on so quickly.” I replied that I had a clue within fifteen 
minutes after my arrival at Gillett; that it was only a matter 
of observation and the ability to put two and two together 
and make four out of it. “Well what would you do in this 


185. I have no information on Larsen and Chambers, but see Note 186. 
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matter now,” says Thacker. If I had the handling of it I 
would put a “dummy” in the box and take both in the act, 
they will hold it up as sure as the sun shines. However, I 
sized the two men up and am certain that Chambers is the 
weaker mentally, and if placed in separate cells and a little 
“work” done on him, he will squeal. Thacker said all the 
Company wanted was the breaking up of the robberies; that 
to put a “dummy” in the box might lead to a killing, the 
other way is the safest, and I think perhaps the best. Do 
as you like, but I would put a “dummy” in the box and take 
em in the act. Thacker and the officers went up on the next 
stage, the two blacksmiths were lodged in jail. 

Chambers did squeal as I had predicted he would do; 
Larsen received a “blind” of twenty-five years and Cham- 
bers, on account of turning “states evidence,” got a lighter 
sentence. Mr. John J. Valentine,'** head of Wells, Fargo & 
Co., at San Francisco, told me the Company wanted to keep 
in touch with me, that in case anything should turn up the 
company wanted my services, and was only sorry that the 
Company could use but two Special Officers on the coast. I 
never asked for employment, nor did I ever charge a cent 
for my services above described; also I paid my own ex- 
penses, a mere trifle however, not to exceed three dollars 
all told. 

Returning to Tucson for a few days I then started east on 
a visit to my relatives in Indiana, none of whom I had seen 
since I was six years of age. My visit lasted two months 
when I returned to St. Johns, Apache county, Arizona. 

My election to the legislature practically eliminated me 
from county politics, and I turned my attention to the Brok- 
erage & Exchange business, in which I did farely well; this 
included the buying of county warrants at a pretty stiff dis- 
count.'87 


186. John J. Valentine became General Manager of Wells Fargo & Co. in 1882 
and President in 1892. He is mentioned frequently in Edward Hungerford, Welle Fargo: 
Advancing the American Frontier (Random House, New York, 1949). Many stories 
of stagecoach robberies in Arizona are told entertainingly in Neill C. Wilson, Treasure 
Express: Epic Days of the Wells Fargo, ch. 17 (The Macmillan Co., New York, 1838). 
There is no mention of the particular robbery that Banta writes about in either of the 
above publications. 

187. Fish gives an account of politics during the years from 1879 to 1902 and 
states that various irregularities and illegalities occurred in connection with county 
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August 12, 1882, I started the first newspaper at St. 
Johns, but subsequently sold it to the Mormons, and it was 
called by them the Orion Era, and then afterwards falling 
into the hands of gentiles, it was changed to the St. Johns 
Herald,'* and is still published there. 

In September, 1884, I had a little dispute with Sol Barth; 
he became much excited and grabbed [me] by the throat 
with both hands; I carried a little penknife in my vest pocket, 
which I used to clean my finger nails; this knife I happened 
to have in my hand at the time, and to force Sol to release 
his hold, I began jabbing him about the head with the pen- 
knife. At the same time I had a Colt’s 44 double action pistol; 
this double action was new to me. I had no thought of hurt- 
ing Sol, nor could I with so little knife, so had no idea of 
using my gun. A number of persons were present. Sol’s 
younger brother was present, and he too became unduly 
excited over the little matter, and coming up behind me, 
fired a forty-four bullet through my neck. The ball also 
passed thru Sol’s thumb. Immediately I pulled my gun and: 
wheeled about to see who had shot me—did not know that 
his brother Nathan was present. Pulling gun with right 


hand I caught my neck with my left hand to stay the flow of 
blood until I could shoot. My first thought was, my neck is 
not broken; my second was that the jugglar vein had been 
cut—was bleeding freely and I could not hope to last but a 
few seconds, so caught my neck with left hand to stay flow 
of blood until I could bring my gun into action. 





warrants. Manuscript, 3:644-651. This is corroborated by the conviction of Solomon 
Barth. But I have no reason to think that Banta was mixed up in any irregularities. 
See Note 46 for the Barth case. 

188. Banta started the Arizona Pioneer at St. Johns. Arizona Sentinel, August 26, 
1882. A. F. Banta started “the Pioneer Press” soon after the occupation of the town- 
site of St. Johns which started early in October, 1880. The paper was bought by the 
Mormons in 1883. James H. McCiintock, Mormon Settlement in Arizona, p. 180 (Manu- 
facturers Stationers Inc., Phoenix, 1921) “A weekly paper, called the Orion Era, 
is published here [St. Johns]... .” Hamilton, Resources, p. 63 (2nd edition) 
Gregory, American Newspapers, dates the beginning of the St. Johns Herald as January 
15, 1885. He states that the name has varied and does not mention the Orion Era; 
obviously his listing is incomplete. 

“The printing press [at St. Johns] which is owned by a company has proved a 
tax on the shareholders. The ‘Orion Era’ which is published by the company does not 
nearly pay expenses.” Eastern Arizona Stake, Journal History, December 13, 1885 
(Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, Salt Lake City) see Note 10 and 
Note 199. 
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One’s thoughts are quicker than lightning in emergen- 
cies, I know this is true from experience. In a “double- 
action” Colt the trigger sets well forward leaving much space 
back of the trigger and between it and the guard; this fact 
is what deceived me, not being used to one of that kind— 
never carried one since. Seeing Nathan Barth with a gun in 
his hand making off, I attempted to fire at him but the gun 
would not work. Not thing [knowing] about the d--med 
double-action, I thought some one had been tampering with 
my gun. Releasing my throat with my left hand, now all 
bloody, I threw my pistol down into left hand and cocked 
it with my thumb, I now knew it would go. All this was done 
in less time than it takes to tell it. I raised my gun to fire but 
at the same instant the Sheriff and Ramon Lopez knocked 
the gun so that the ball struck about twenty feet away in 
the direction of Nathan. 

Tom Perez was Sheriff and he put me under arrest; paid 
no attention to the other parties, and did not arrest either 
one of the Barths. I asked Tom what he meant by this and 
he said, “There was no danger from those other fellows, so 
I took you in charge.” I refused to prosecute the case, but 
C. L. Gutterson, then District Attorney of the county and 
who was present at the time of the shooting, had him 
indicted.'*® 

The jugglar vein was not severed, but was laid bare by 
the bullet; Dr. Dalby '®° pulled a rag thru my neck and sewed 
up the rents, but I refused to be put under the influence of 
chloroform. After the Doctor had gotten thru with his job, 
I asked if I couldn’t smoke my pipe; he laughed and said 
I see no reason why you should not, and I smoked my pipe 
right allong. Was in the house about ten days but would 
not stay there any longer and was up about town with my 
neck tied up. It took about six months for the wound to 


189. A clipping from the Prescott Courier for the year 1884 reads: “‘People who 
saw the fracas say that Franklin pulled his gun and but for the interference of by- 
standers would have killed the Barths.’’ 

Thomas Perez is mertioned as Supervisor of Apache county in 1880, so he could 
have been Sheriff as Banta states at the time of the fight. Charles L. Gutterson is 
mentioned as District Attorney of Apache county in 1885. Fish, Manuscript, 3 :646,648. 

190. Dr. Dalby is mentioned by Fish as a member of the Anti-Mormon movement 
at St. Johns in 1883-84. Manuscript, 3 :630. 
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heal up, but to this day I cannot bear to have any pressure 
on my windpipe as it was cut pretty badly by the shot. 

Dr. Dalby was on the point of going to Omaha, so I 
went with him as far as Albuquerque, where I remained 
under the treatment of Dr. Easterday.'*! As soon as the 
Doctor would permit I left for El Paso. Here I remained 
over the winter of 1884-5. From El Paso I went to New 
Orleans where I remained nearly three months taking in the 
Exposition, and then returned to El Paso in May, 1885; I 
returned to St. Johns the same year. 1887 found me at Hol- 
brook acting [as] Justice of the Peace and Notary Public. 
Since leaving St. Johns in the fall of 1885, I had been over 
many parts of the Territory. 

In the summer of 1888, the county convention was held 
at Holbrook; Dr. Dalby, Walter Darling,'* et al were the 
delegates to the convention. A bunch of the delegates includ- 
ing Dalby and Darling came to my office and requested that 
I run for District Attorney. I refused saying that I did not 
want the office, to put someone else on the ticket. They went 
away but returned the following day and said we are going 
to nominate you. “Well,” I said, “If you put me on the ticket 
I shall not leave Holbrook, nor make any campaign of the 
county.” All right we don’t want you to make any campaign, 
all we want you to do is to run on the ticket. Bob Morrison ‘* 
of Prescott was my opponent for the same office on the oppo- 
sition ticket. My friend Bob made a redhot campaign; I 
never left Holbrook nor asked a man to vote for me. I was 
elected. I went into office 1, January, 1889. I had not been 
in office long when I found that the county was cursed with 
an unscrupulous ring, which was fatning off the county 
monies. It came about in this way. 

When in El Paso and before returning to St. Johns, I 
received a letter from my brother Henry, then engaged in a 
little business at St. Johns, that a “very fine gentleman and 


191. This was Dr. George Easterday. His brother, Jacob S. Easterday, joined 
him in practice in Old Albuquerque about 1893. Mrs. J. S. Easterday, interview. 

192. Walter Darling is mentioned by Fish as a member of the Anti-Mormon 
movement at St. Johns in 1883-1884. Manuscript, 3 :630. 

193. A newspaper clipping without name or date states that Robert E. Morrison, 
a man of exceptional ability, was defeated by Banta for District Attorney in 1883, 
and Banta was not a lawyer. 
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a lawyer had located in St. Johns, and I want you to meet 
him.” As before said I returned, and the same night Mr. 
Harris Baldwin, attorney at law, came into Henry’s place 
and Henry at once introduced me to that gentleman. After 
all had departed my brother Henry says, ‘““What do you think 
of Mr. Baldwin?” I replied that he carried the ear-marks of 
a first class rascal. Henry became very indignant and wanted 
to know why I should rate a man that way on so short ac- 
quaintance. Very well, time will prove my opinion to be 
correct. It did. 

At this time the county of Apache had an agreement 
with the Atlantic Railway Company to assess its property 
at $5,000 per mile. This had been done for several years and 
the Company had promptly paid its taxes. C.L. Gutterson was 
District Attorney; Serafin Apodaca was County Assessor. 
Baldwin was impecunious; Sol Barth had bought him law 
books and furnished him with grub and house rent—he had 
a wife and she was a very nice little woman too. To raise 
the wind Baldwin induced Gutterson to instruct the Assessor 
to assess the Railroad property at $9,000 per mile, knowing 
the Company would kick and refuse to pay it; this was just 
the thing Baldwin figured on at the beginning. Gutterson 
did—may have stood in with the play—and Apodaca as- 
sessed the road at $9,000 per mile. It had the desired result; 
road refused to pay anything; it went delinquent for the 
first time since its construction. Then Baldwin says to Gut- 
terson, you will need assistance in prosecuting the big Rail- 
road case; go before the Board of Supervisors, have them 
appoint me your assistant in the Railroad case. This was 
done and [at] a fee of $1,000 cash as a retaining fee and 
a contingent fee of 33 per cent upon all monies collected. 

This was a great scheme weil worthy of any first class 
rascal. Chief Justice James H. Wright was our judge. As a 
matter of course a judgment was obtained in the Court 
against the Road. By appeal the case was carried up to the 
Supreme Court of the Territory. Here the judgment of the 
lower court was affirmed.’** The Railroad attorney, Mr. 


194. Banta gives many details on this tax issue that do not appear in the court 
reports. The Railroad company did seek to deny the validity of the tax on the basis of 
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Hazeltine, appealed the case to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

In the meantime another case had come on, similar to 
the above, in which Mr. Baldwin had received another $1,000 
fee. However when it came on to try the case before the 
Supreme Court of the Territory, lo and behold, Mr. Baldwin 
could not practice before that court; notwithstanding both 
he and Gutterson had said to the Board of Supervisors that 
Mr. Baldwin “will carry the case thru all the courts of the 
Territory.” So Baldwin and Gutterson went before the 
Board and recommended that they appoint a Mr. Daniel P. 
Baldwin, Ex-Attorney General of Indiana—no relation to 
Harris Baldwin—who was deaf as a post. This Daniel P. 
Baldwin was a stockholder in the Long H cattle ranch near 
St. Johns and at the time was at the ranch. Both Gutterson 
and Harris Baldwin made it appear to the Board that Daniel 
P. Baldwin was an eminent jurist and was able and qualified 
to carry the case thru any court in the land. This the Board 
agreed to, and Daniel P. Baldwin entered into a writen con- 
tract with the county to prosecute the case to the end, for 
which he received a cash fee from the county of $2,000. This 
Daniel P. Baldwin went up to Prescott and made a twenty 
minute argument for the county, and that was all he did 
do in the case. 

As before said the case went up to the U. S. Supreme 
court. Here was another hitch. Mr. Daniel P. Baldwin was 
not a big enough gun to practice before the Supreme Court 
of the U. S. But he could and did recommend one who had 
the necessary qualifications ; he reeommended that the Board 
employ Senator Turpie of Indiana. The Senator was com- 
municated with, and for the sum of $5,000 he would make 
the necessary argument.before the Supreme Court. It was 
paid by the Board of Supervisors. As the matter stood be- 





its charter which gave it a right-of-way free from taxation. But the court held that 
the exemption did not apply to improvements, that is, the actual railway and equip- 
ment. The Territorial Supreme Court upheld the District Court ruling in Atlantic & 
P. R. Co., v. Lesuer, County Treasurer (September 18, 1888) 19 Pacific Reporter 157. 
W. C. Hazledine (Summer Howard and E. M. Sanford) appeared for the appellant. 
The first name is spelled in different ways in the records, and Banta spells it with 
the letter “t.” Baldwin and Baldwin appeared for the appellee. The decision was read 
by Justice Barnes, concurred in by Justices Wright and Porter. 
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fore the Supreme Court of the U. S., it was at the tailend 
of the court calendar, and the sum of $5,000, paid to Senator 
Turpie, was to make an argument before the Court in sup- 
port of a motion to have the Apache Tax case set forward, 
that it might be reached within a reasonably short time. The 
Supreme Court took the matter under advisement and in 
due time—never in a hurry—they denied the motion on the 
grounds that the matter “was not of sufficient importance, 
and must take its usual course.” 

In the meantime the delinquent tax cases of the Railroad 
were before the Territorial District Court, and in each case 
Mr. Harris Baldwin had received his $1,000 cash fee in 
each instance. However, by stipulations between the attor- 
neys of both sides, no more cases were carried up to the 
Supreme Court of the Territory, but were to await the out- 
come of the case then pending in the United States Supreme 
Court. Such was the condition of affairs in Apache county 
when I went into the office of District Attorney for the 
county, January 1, 1889. The ring was well intrenched, and 
I had the fight of my life to break up the combination, and 
to rout the looters of the county. I won out. 

I went before the Board of Supervisors and clearly dem- 
onstrated the rotten condition in which they were flounder- 
ing; that the schemers had gotten up an endless chain of 
graft; that the Supreme Court case would not be reached 
under four years time. (I had previously written the Clerk 
of the Supreme Court, requesting him to send me a state- 
ment, with the seal of the court attached, the time that would 
elapse before the Apache Tax case would likely come on to 
be heard. And he had written in about three and a half or 
four years.) Presenting the Clerk’s statement to the Board 
I said, “Now, what will be the result when our tax case 
comes up? It will be this; the Railway attorneys, and they 
have the best to be had in the country, and will find some flaw 
or technical error, or something, and the case will be sent 
back to be tried de novo; and what does that mean? It means 
the case comes right here in our court to be tried over again, 
and then up to the Supreme Court of the Territory, and 
then—back to the U. S. Supreme Court and again at the 
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tailend of that court’s calendar. This means another three 
or four years in that court. As a result of all this the county 
is running in debt; no funds to pay even the county officials.” 
The Board were at first favorably impressed, but the gang 
got hold of them and they had to knuckle to the pressure. 

Then I went to work and had type written petitions 
drawn up, two for each precinct; these petitions were ad- 
dressed to the Board of Supervisors praying them to recind 
previous action in the Railroad case, and to return to the 
original agreement. I drew up a circular letter to the tax- 
payers, in which I outlined the condition of affairs, as per 
above described; of this letter I made two copies for each 
precinct. My certificate from the Clerk of the U. S. Supreme 
Court I took to the St. Johns Herald to have two hundred 
copies printed, which I wished to send along with the peti- 
tions; but the publisher refused to print them—he too was 
in the ring. I then sent the certificate to the Journal Miner 
at Prescott, ordering two hundred printed and to send bill 
to me. Mr. J. C. Martin, then proprietor of that paper, 
printed four hundred copies and said, “No charge, go for 
the rascals.” These documents I sent out to be signed by the 
taxpayers of the county. My policies were almost unani- 
mously approved by the taxpayers, as nearly 90 per cent of 
them signed my petitions. 

At the next quarterly meeting of the Board I laid the 
petitions before them saying, “Gentlemen, here are petitions 
signed by ninety per cent of the taxpayers of this county, 
look them over and verify that fact; now are you going to 
ignore the people of this county in this matter?” They did 
not dare refuse the prayer of the petitioners, and immedi- 
ately made the change and had it entered upon the minutes 
of the Board. I had told the Supervisors, and the taxpayers, 
of my arrangement with the Railroad Company as to the 
back taxes then due. In the meantime I had made two trips to 
Albuquerque and one to Prescott, and other points in our 
county, all of which was at my own expense. 

I now notified Hazeltine to meet me at Prescott at the 


195. The Arizona Journal was one of three papers at Prescott, edited by J. C. 
Martin. Elliott, Arizona, p. 250. 
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coming term of our Supreme Court. There was one tax case 
then on file in that court, carried up on appeal from the lower 
court; this case I proposed to have dismissed, and it was 
for this reason I desired the presence of the Railway solici- 
tor, Mr. Hazeltine. The case was dismissed.’ I then signed 
stipulations, as the District Attorney of Apache county, with 
the Railroad attorney, to dismiss the celebrated tax case then 
pending in the Supreme Court of the United States.’*7 In due 
time that case was dismissed and the whole matter satis- 
factorily arranged. After Hazeltine had returned from 
Washington, he wrote me a letter to visit him at Albuquer- 
que and the final act in the drama would be consumated. 
I went to Albuquerque and Mr. Hazeltine handed me a check 
on the First National Bank of Albuquerque,’** payable to 
my order, for the sum of $70,000. I endorsed the check and 
turned it over to the County Treasurer of Apache county. 
And once more the county was on a cash basis; the ring of 
grafters routed. 

Suffice to say that everyone of the grafters pulled their 
freight, and St. Johns knew them no more. Harris Baldwin 
went to Prescott, and afterwards skipped the country for 
parts unknown; Gutterson went to Nebraska; the clerk of 
the Board of Supervisors went to the devil; J. F. Wallace, 
owner of the Herald, sold out and left the county ; the Super- 
visors turned over a new leaf, and thereafter were half way 
decent. I made the fight of my own accord, after first finding | 
out the situation of affairs, single-handed and alone—and 


196. This case was dismissed earlier than the one pending before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. James H. Wright was Justice, William C. Hazledine, J. A. 
Williamson and E. M. Sanford appeared for the appellant. Clark Churchill, Attorney 
General, and A. F. Banta appeared for the appellee. The case was “Dismissed on 
stipulation,” January 18, 1892. 77 Pacijic Reporter 1131. 

197. The case before the Supreme Court of the United States was dismissed 
October 21, 1890, with costs on motion of A. B. Browne (with A. T. Britton and W. C. 
Hazledine for the appeallant. David Turpie appeared for the appellee. 140 U. S. 669. 
David Turpie represented Indiana in the United States Senate from March 4, 1887 to 
March 8, 1901. Biogrphical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-19149. (Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1950). 

198. The First National Bank of Albuquerque was incorporated in December, 1881. 
History of New Mezico, 1:416 (Pacific States Publishing Co., 1907) The bank today 
does not possess records that far back. The attorney, William C. Hazledine, was a 
resident of Albuquerque, /bid., 2 :533. 
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win [won] out for the people. Vox populi, vox dei. My term 
of office expired December 31, 1890. 

I then engaged in the business of Brockerage and Ex- 
change, but soon after organized the State Bank of Arizona. 
However, [with] the election of Cleveland in 1892, which 
was followed by a nation-wide panic beginning in 1893, 
everything went to smash and I simply quit the business. 
Disposing of my property in St. Johns, I moved to Holbrook, 
the county seat of Navajo county. At Holbrook I started the 
Holbrook Argus; '*® the first issue was on December 12, 1895. 

At this time Oakes Murphy*” was Arizona’s Delegate 
in Congress. Feeling the country demanded and would have 
a change in the national administration, I espo[u]sed the 
cause of Wm. McKinley, as in my opinion he was the logical 
candidate of the Republican party. Oakes wrote me a long 
letter from Washington, in which he gave a long list of pos- 
sible candidates for the nomination in 1896, and said, “We 
don’t want to be too fast in this matter, our best policy is to 
wait and see which one is the most friendly towards the 
Territory.” I answered, “To the devil with policy, McKinley 
is the man; its in the air and his nomination is an assured 


fact.” In almost every issue of my paper I gave various rea- 
sons why McKinley should receive the nomination, and if 
nominated his election was certain; also said McKinley 
would receive six hundred votes in the convention on the 
second ballot—I think it was 545.2°! He was nominated and 
elected as a matter of course. 


(To be continued) 


199. “A. F. Banta, founder of this paper, came in from St. Johns Sunday 
morning. We enjoyed a pleasant visit with Mr. Banta, and he informs us that he 
expects to make his permanent home at St. Johns—Hollbrook Argus; quoted in 
Prescott Weekly Courier, December 14, 1900. The paper is listed as a weekly with the 
founding date as December 12, 1895, in Gregory, American Newspapers. 

200. N. O. Murphy arrived in Arizoag. in 1885. He was acting Governor at the 
opening of the 16th Legislative Assembly on January 19, 1891; commissioned Governor 
on May 11, 1892; and for a second term on July 16, 1898. Between terms as Governor 
he served as Delegate to Congress, November, 1894. Portrait and Biographical Record 
of Arizona. Fish dates the beginning of the second term as August 1. Manuscript, 
2:366. The State Historian gives the same date. Kelly, Arizona. But Wyllys, Arizona, 
prefers the date, October 1. 

201. McKinley was nominated on the first ballot with a total of 661% votes 
out of a possible 902. Lester Burrell Shippee, Recent American History, p. 215 (The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1927). 
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Come an’ Get It. By Ramon F. Adams. Norman, Oklahoma: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1952. Pp. 170. $3.75. 


Numerous authors have written about the cowboy. Some 
portray the man himself, with his horse and gear, in his 
daily activities on the range; others take a wider scope and 
treat his importance in, and influence upon, the cattle indus- 
try. Come an’ Get It tells the story of the cowboy cook who 
is a power unto himself in the success or failure of the 
entire business. “As an army marches on its mess-kitchen, 
so the cowboy worked with his chuck wagon.” A man of 
many responsibilities, the cook labored under difficult cir- 
cumstances which did not improve his already irascible tem- 
per and lurid vocabulary. 

The reader rides along in the chuck wagon to camp and 
then follows the potentate of the pots through all the trials 
of preparing meals for the cowboy. Look into the pot of 
bubbling son-of-a-bitch stew, smell the pungent aroma of 
“six-shooter coffee,” hear the dull thud of the cover falling 
on the barrel of sourdough batter—it is all here as robust 
as the appetites it appeases. The recipes of the range include 
steaks and stews, “whistle berries” and dumplings, vinegar 
pies, “niggers in a blanket,” and puddings—all toothsome 
surprises for the hungry horsemen. After giving us a good 
look into this kitchen on wheels, the domicile of the paragon 
of pots and pans, on its long trek over the rugged trails on 
ranch and roundup, the author winds up his tale with chuck 
wagon etiquette and colorful observations ee the 
domain where “cookie” was king. 

Through research and personal experience, the reviewer 
has found that all cowboy cooks suffered the indignity of 
having their efforts, regardless of quality, smothered in salt 
and pepper. An observer on a Kansas roundup in 1885 com- 
mented that steaks were not broiled because the cooks did 
not know what a broiled steak was, and it was likely that a 
cowboy might walk off with a whole one, eat of it what he 
could and throw the rest away. 
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It should be noted that the chuck wagon has been im- 
mortalized beyond an occasional appearance in a rodeo 
parade. The term, though used loosely, has become synony- 
mous with Western gatherings and community enterprises; 
now the Chuck Wagon Breakfast is found throughout the 
kingdom wherever once the vehicle rolled. Besides being an 
important and necessary part of round-ups and drives, the 
cowboy mess wagon was both home and social center for the 
men in the wide open spaces. The memory of its original 
function has been perpetuated for many years in the Chuck 
Wagon Race at the annual Calgary (Canada) Stampede. 
Just recently, the popularity and spectator appeal of this 
feature resulted in a similar contest at the Cheyenne Fron- 
tier Days Celebration. In light of all this, it is surprising 
that the tale of the commissary of the open range has not 
been told before. 

The only ants in the “lick” are found in constant repeti- 
tion of obvious themes and the author’s reliance upon other 
publications for his best anecdotes. 

This book is not for devotees of t’Ecole du Cordon Bleu, 
but the reviewer heartily recommends that the multitudi- 
nous gourmets with a Western taste “come a-runnin’.” 


CLIFFORD P. WESTERMEIER 
University of Arkansas. 


American History & American Historians. By H. Hale 
Bellot. Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1952. Pp. x, 336, with 7 Maps. $4.00. 


It is fortunate that Mr. Bellot is an Englishman, for 
no American historian would be so rash to undertake such 
a synthesis as he has tried to accomplish. The result, none 
the less, is a stimulating and thoughtful appraisai of certain 
aspects of American history since the seventeenth century. 

A brief analysis of the chapters will indicate the broad 
scope of this study. The first tells the story of the beginnings 
of modern historical scholarship in the United States; mag- 
nifies the contributions of Henry Adams, Herbert Baxter 
Adams, Frederick Jackson Turner, and the great Columbia 
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school; and recounts the work of the state historical so- 
cieties. The second and third chapters present a perceptive 
analysis of the political and constitutional developments 
that began far back in the colonial period and culminated in 
the American Revolution and the writing of the Constitu- 
tion. Chapter IV, entitled “The Settlement of the Mississippi 
Valley,” emphasizes transportation developments and land 
policies, 1815-1860. Chapter V evaluates the sectional con- 
flict mainly in constitutional terms, while the remaining two 
chapters point up the development of the Great Plains, the 
extension of the railroads, the rise of the modern corpora- 
tion and national labor unions, and, finally, the burgeoning 
of American economic power beyond the limits of the United 
States. 

On all these subjects Mr. Bellot has written perceptively 
and often well. It would be an exaggeration to say that he 
had added anything to the knowledge of the specialist; but 
his synthesis is at times comprehensive, and it is always 
stimulating. The value of his book is multiplied, moreover, 
by the remarkably detailed bibliographical essays at the end 
of each chapter. Graduate students might well regard them 
as a beginning toward a bibliography of American history. 

Captious criticism would hardly accord with the above 
observations, yet this volume has serious shortcomings that 
this reviewer, also a student of American history, feels 
obliged to note. To begin with, Mr. Bellot’s commentary 
would have been more valuable if he could have made up his 
mind to write an historiographical essay on the major con- 
tributions to, and trends in, American historical writing 
since 1890. In each chapter, except the first, which is de- 
voted exclusively to historiography, he makes a feint in 
this direction; and then he uses most of his space to write 
an analytical essay of his own. The result is that instead 
of providing a large volume of fresh insights on American 
historiography, which he is obviously capable of doing, he 
often merely elaborates a familiar theme. Secondly—and 
more important—, Mr. Bellot gives scarcely any notice to 
the social, intellectual, and religious developments in Ameri- 
can history, while his bibliographies are noticeably weak on 
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these subjects. He remarks, for example, that the social and 
intellectual history of the colonial period has been neglected ; 
but neither his discussion nor his bibliography reveals any 
awareness that Professors Wertenbaker, Morison, Miller, 
Perry, and a host of others have spent their adult lives ex- 
ploiting and developing this important field. Finally, Mr. 
Bellot’s treatment of American history since 1865 does no 
more than sketch out the major outline of development; 
and even his outline ignores a good many important items. 
These criticisms would have been groundless if the au- 
thor and publisher had been more modest. A more accurate 
title for this book would be Aspects of American History & 
Some American Historians. As it stands, the book is re- 
markable enough, but it is not, as the present title implies, 
a comprehensive analysis of the recent contributions to the 
interpretation of the history of the United States. 
ARTHUR S. LINK 
Northwestern University 


Carlos M. Pinto, S.J., Apostle of El Paso. By Sister M. 
Lilliana Owens. El Paso, Texas: Revista Catolica Press, 


1951. Pp. xiii, 228. Introduction by Carlos E. Castafieda. 
$2.50. 


E] Paso felt the full impact of the religious force bound 
up in the personality of Father Carlos M. Pinto, 8.J., 
shortly after his arrival in 1892. By patient research and 
sympathetic interpretation Sister M. Lilliana Owens, S8.L., 
has made more permanent the life record of this pioneer 
church builder of the Southwest. Born in Vietre (Salerno), 
Italy, in 1841, Father Pinto was early attracted to the 
Society of Jesus and was carefully trained as a missionary 
in France and Spain as well as his native Italy, a quite 
different place from the united Italy of today. He was 
selected along with three others by Bishop Lamy of New 
Mexico to help in the missions of Southwestern United 
States of America. This Bishop Lamy is the man made 
famous in the literary world by Willa Cather’s Death Comes 
for the Archbishop. 
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After spending a year of further training in the Jesuit 
Tertian House at Fredericksburg, Maryland, Father Pinto 
was sent to Colorado, where he served untiringly for the 
next twenty years. Enriched by the hard-earned knowledge 
of his frontier experiences, he was transferred to El] Paso, 
Texas. Arriving in 1892, Father Pinto immediately began 
purchasing property to build churches and schools, and kept 
pushing an aggressive program of expansion throughout the 
twenty-five years that he was in El] Paso. He was zealous in 
social and economic activities and worked for the material 
welfare of his people as well as for their spiritual improve- 
ment. Ever onward with eager purpose, Father Pinto en- 
gineered an expanding religious program, Not discouraged 
by the primitive conditions that were all around him, he 
concentrated on plans for the future of the Catholic Church 
in El Paso. 

Sister M. Lilliana Owens points out that the Sacred 
Heart Parish served Father Pinto as headquarters and the 
station from which the early Jesuit missionaries in E] Paso 
went forth to their various assignments. Soon after the en- 
trance of the United States into World War I, Father Pinto 
was ordered to New Mexico and California. The transfer 
affected his health and he could not adapt himself to the 
change. On November 9, 1917, he was again back at the 
Sacred Heart Rectory, but ill health limited his activities 
from that time until his death on November 5, 1919. 

Such is the life of this courageous churchman as related 
by Sister M. Lilliana Owens with genuine enthusiasm. A 
missionary’s life, aggressively zealous in the work of God, 
is always an inspiration for others. As Dr. Carlos E. Cas- 
tafieda succinctly summarized it in the introduction: 

“Not a church was in sight wher he came to E! Paso. 
When he retired, sick and worn out by his constant en- 
deavors during twenty-seven years of striving, his dream 
had become a reality. In stately splendor stood the Churches 
of the Sacred Heart, the Immaculate Conception, the Guar- 
dian Angel, the Holy Family, and in the distance beyond 
the Rio Grande, the Sacred Heart of Ciudad Juarez, all the 
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results of his incessant labors. There were schools also, as 
many as there were churches.” 

JOSEPH DIXON MATLOCK 
Frost, Texas 


The First Military Escort on the Santa Fe Trail 1829: From 
the Journal and Reports of Major Bennet Riley and 
Lieutenant Philip St. George Cooke. By Otis E. Young. 
Glendale, California: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 
1952. Pp. 222. Illustrations, documents, bibliography, 
and index. $7.50. (Vol. VII, American Trail Series). 


From the days of Pike’s expedition to the Southwest, 
Missourians cast their eyes in the direction of Santa Fe 
with the objective of opening up trade relations with Span- 
ish settlements. In the early 1820’s when Becknell and 
associates began to ply a lucrative trade with the New Mexi- 
can capital the question of military protection for the trade 
caravans immediately arose. Otis Young’s book is an excel- 
lent presentation of the government’s initial experiment in 
frontier defense where the military escort was used on the 
Santa Fe Trail. 

Here is a book which can be read and enjoyed by the 
layman as well as the professional historian. The first part 
is devoted to an account of the 1828 caravans and their 
difficulties and dangers. Then follows official and public re- 
action to the danger on the trail and the need for military 
protection. The remainder of the book gives a detailed day 
by day account of the experiences of the caravan (Major 
Bennet Riley’s military escort of four companies of the 
Sixth U. S. Infantry and the Missouri-Santa Fe traders) : 
the preparation of the escort at Cantonment Leavenworth; 
the march to Chouteau’s Island on the Arkansas River 
(then the international boundary); the departure of the 
traders to Santa Fe; the experiences of the troops while 
awaiting the return of the traders; the return march of the 
caravan and escort to the starting point. 

The book is valuable in a number of respects. It gives a 
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clear picture of the organization and character of a cara- 
van; it shows the trials and dangers on the trail; and the 
life of the troops on the march and in camp. At Council 
Grove, for example, the men are shown washing shirts, 
repairing wagons, writing letters, or amusing themselves 
with cards and bottle. In the Sand Hills near Chouteau’s 
Island the troops are called upon to battle Comanches. Ex- 
citing and realistic buffalo hunts replenish the depleted food 
supply and buoy the drooping spirits of the caravan, The 
reader is also presented with a gruesome account of the 
barbarity of whites—scalp lifting—a practice which the In- 
dian was not slow to forget. 

Historically, this expedition was important on several 
other counts: it demonstrated the superiority of oxen over 
horses and mules as draft animals on the trail, and thus laid 
the basis of the great plains freighting industry later to be 
developed by Russeli, Majors, and Waddell; it proved that 
mounted troops were absolutely essential to the defense of 
the frontier; it presented 2 phase of the government’s gen- 
eral policy of frontier defense which was to be worked out 
on a grand scale in the pericd ‘ollowing the Mexican War. 

The reviewer would like to have seen a more specific, 
detailed account about the character and extent of the 1828 
and 1829 Santa Fe trade. Also, the author might have iden- 
tified more fully the prominent traders mentioned. Despite 
these omissions, however, in this slender volume, we have a 
scholarly, interesting, and skillfully written work. The 
major portion is based on Riley’s Official Report and Journal 
and Cooke’s Scenes and Adventures in the Army—all three 
written by Lieutenant Cooke, the “Boswell” of the expedi- 
tion. A number of other contemporary records and some 
reminiscences are also drawn upon. The book also contains 
a number of pertinent documents, a map of the Santa Fe 
Trail, a bibliography, and an index. The high standard of 
the format and the illustrations add to the attractiveness 
of the volume. This book has a definite place in the history of 
the trans-Mississippi West. 

A. B. BENDER 
Harris Teachers College 
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Franciscan Awatovi. The Excavation and Conjectural 
Reconstruction of a 17th-Century Spanish Mission Es- 
tablishment At a Hopi Indian Town in Northeastern 
Arizona. By Ross Gordon Montgomery, Watson Smith, 
John Otis Brew, with an Appendix by J. Franklin 
Ewing, S.J. Papers of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. 
XXXVI (Reports of the Awatovi Expedition, Report 
No. 3). Cambridge, 1949, pp. xxiv, 361. 17 plates, 1 color 
plate, 45 illustrations in the text. $5.85 paper, $8.35 cloth. 


This magnificent work is actually a triology. Part I 
(“The History of Awatovi”) and Part II (“The Excavation 
of Franciscan Awatovi”) were written by archaeologist 
Brew. Part III (“San Bernardo de Aguatubi, An Analytical 
Restoration) was prepared by architect Montgomery, and 
Part IV (“Mural Decorations of San Bernardo de Agua- 
tubi”’) is the work of achaeologist Watson Smith. The vari- 
ous papers are based on the same field researches; the exca- 
vation of the Franciscan mission and native town at the 
ruined Hopi pueblo of Awatovi in northeastern Arizona by 
the Awatovi Expedition of Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University between 1935 and 1939. 

The Awatovi Expedition was directed by J. O. Brew but 
all of the authors participated in the field work as well as in 
the associated library and laboratory studies that have cul- 
minated in the present report. Although there is considera- 
ble cross-citation between the various papers, there is a 
notable independence of approach and viewpoint and occa- 
sionally a conflict in factual detail or interpretation between 
them. Rather than detracting from the value of the report, 
this independencz of presentation and interpretation ac- 
tually yields a much clearer picture of the evidence and the 
inferences to be drawn than does any one of the reports 
alone. The authors have been wise enough to recognize this 
and allow the report to be published in this refreshing style 
without any attempt to artificially strait-jacket their indi- 
vidual views. 

Brew’s section on the history of Awatovi proves him to 
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be an archaeologically oriented historian—or vice versa !— 
in the Southwestern tradition inaugurated by Adolph Ban- 
delier. Awatovi was apparently first described by Casta- 
fieda on the occasion of the visit of Don Pedro Tovar of the 
Coronado Expedition in 1540. It was subsequently visited 
by Espejo in 1583. The town was not mentioned in the 
records of the Ofate expedition to the Hopi towns in 1598. 
Not until 1629 when three Franciscans arrived in Awatovi 
to establish the first mission was there further reliable 
reference to the town in the documents. After the estab- 
lishment of San Bernardo de Awatovi it remained in opera- 
tion until the fathers were killed in the Pueblo Rebellion 
of 1680. 

As Brew points out, something unusual must have hap- 
pened at Awatovi during this period to impress the Indians 
with the Catholic faith, because after the reconquest only 
the Hopi at Awatovi allowed the Spaniards to re-establish 
themselves. However this may be, de Vargas led an expedi- 
tion to the Hopi towns in 1692 but the mission at Awatovi 
was not reopened until May, 1700. The other Hopi towns 
would not admit the Spaniards and late in the same year 
Awatovi was destroyed by the Hopi of the other villages ap- 
parently in retaliation for its tolerance of the Spaniards. 
Brew also traces the subsequent unsuccessful efforts of the 
Spaniards throughout the 18th century to re-establish mis- 
sions among the Hopi. 

Part II, “The Excavation of Franciscan Awatovi,” by 
Brew, is a model of factual presentation, reinforced by 
sketches and photographs, accompanied by running inter- 
pretation. That the excavations were carried out meticu- 
lously and intelligently is clear from both text and photo- 
graphs. The archaeologists found more than they expected 
to find and preservation was better than anticipated. The 
remains of three churches, a friary, offices and schoolrooms, 
and miscellaneous structures such as workshops, store- 
rooms, and stables, were uncovered. 

Church 1 was represented only by foundations. It was 
never completed and Brew’s hypothesis that it was an early 
church begun by Father Porras and abandoned for some 
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reason in favor of the construction of Church 2 seems war- 
ranted and acceptable. 

Church 2 was the principal Spanish church at Awatovi. 
It was a long narrow T-shaped structure built on a mound 
formed by ruined Hopi buildings at the mesa edge. It had 
two towers and a basilica front, facing toward the east and 
overlooking a churchyard containing burials. There was 
a baptistery with font to the left of the entrance porch, 
and inside the nave was the foundation for a stairway to 
a choir loft. There was a sanctuary at the opposite end of 
the nave, complete with a main central altar, built to litur- 
gical specifications, and two flanking side altars. Paintings 
adorned the walls of the nave and the altars. Attached to 
the church on the north were several sacristy rooms, show- 
ing evidence of repeated remodeling. To the west was a room 
group identified as an office building, and beyond it a friary. 

The church showed long usage and much remodeling. It 
had been built so that it, and especially the main altar, was 
directly superimposed on a subterranean Hopi kiva. Brew 
points out that this was probably a deliberate symbolic act, 
intended to demonstrate to the Indians the superior posi- 
tion of the Roman Catholic faith. A note of intrigue was 
added with the discovery of the reburied bones of a young 
adult male Spaniard, unidentifiable in the records, beneath 
the altar, apparently placed there in defiance of the rules of 
the church during one of the periods of remodeling. Other 
burials both Christian and pagan were found beneath the 
church floor, in the post-abandonment fill upon the floor, 
and in the churchyard. 

Church 2 was apparently destroyed during the Pueblo 
Rebellion in 1680. Following its destruction the Indians 
moved into the friary and remodeled it for their own usage. 
At a later date, presurnably during the temporary reoccupa- 
tion of Awatovi by the Spaniards in 1700, a third church 
was constructed by further remodeling of the east end of 
the friary. Its destruction probably dates to the general de- 
struction of Awatovi by the other Hopi towns. 

This section of the report provides not only the informa- 
tion outlined here but a tremendous wealth of detail regard- 
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ing constructional features, ornamentation, remodeling pro- 
cedures, and many other things, all of which taken together 
supply the basis for reconstructing a very clear picture of 
the churches and their occupants, the way of life followed 
in these mission establishments, and the reaction of the Hopi 
to the foreign belief and persons. In Part III of the report, 
“San Bernardo de Aguatubi, An Analytical Restoration,” 
Ross Montgomery makes free use of this evidence, together 
with the available documentary materials, and supplements 
it with his own intimate knowledge of the modern Francis- 
can order and similar church divisions. 

This section is an anthropological reconstruction, con- 
jectural in nature. It is also a fascinating view, supple- 
mented by excellent reconstruction drawings, of early mis- 
sion life in the Southwest. Provided one can plow through 
the great mass of descriptions, comparisons, analyses and 
projections and still remain conscious of the point where 
the evidence ceased and the reconstruction began he may 
find it a first rate addition to his knowledge of the period. 

In Montgomery’s own words (p. 112), “A building pro- 
vides a document of considerable weight bearing on the 
lives and times of its creators. Examination of even the 
last dead vestige of man’s construction rarely fails to show 
the imprint of the vitality that once ran through beating 
hearts down to the warm fingers that fashioned it. Living 
and building go together, and the present instance is no ex- 
ception.” Now this ought to be the operational credo of all 
archaeologists but perhaps Montgomery has carried his re- 
construction beyond the proper boundaries of acceptable in- 
terpretation and presented us with a fascinating, reasona- 
ble, but potentially fictional account of life at Awatovi. This 
section of the report must be read. It cannot be summarized 
any more than the Britannica can be abstracted. But, fiction 
or science, reading it will repay the courageous reader. 

Part IV, “Mural Decorations of San Bernardo de Agua- 
tubi,” by Watson Smith, includes an objective description 
of the Awatovi murals, together with a comparison with 
mural decoration in other areas, and a section on the devel- 
opment and use of glazed tiles in mural decoration. Smith 
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relates the artistic background to the native productions, 
considering such factors as the demands of the new mater- 
ials employed and the characteristics of the native workmen 
available. 

This book is an admirable report of a model excavation 
coupled with an intensive and thoughtful analysis of find- 
ings. All archaeologists could well use it as an example, 
and it is to be hoped that some of them will do so. This study 
should also be a lesson for historians, and perhaps some will 
shift the emphasis of their studies somewhat as a result of 
it. Where the report is good it really is excellent; where 
it is bad it is not very bad. Brew, Montgomery, and Smith 
are to be congratulated, and their production is a library 
“must” for the Southwestern scholar. 


J. CHARLES KELLEY 
Southern Illinois University 


Injun Summer: By Daisey F. Baber, Caldwell, Idaho: The 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1952. Pp. 223. $4.00. 


Bill Walker was one of those lucky boys whose family 


moved into the West when the West was still wild. The 
wanderlust was evidently strong in his family blood, for 
Bill’s father, a nephew of the noted Kit Carson, had left 
southern Iowa in the late 1860’s to try life anew on the 
frontier of Colorado Territory. Moreover, several of Bill’s 
uncles were already in Colorado, and a grandfather had 
left his family of five for a fling in California at the time 
of the Gold Rush, in 1849, and had extended it for thirty 
years afterward, until the decline of his health and vigor set 
him on the shelf of general inactivity. Then in the need of 
friends and security he sought out and rejoined his family 
at Loveland, Colorado, much to the disgust of Bill and vari- 
ous other members of the family group. 

With this sort of a background it is easy enough to see 
why Bill Walker for the next seventy years remained an 
untamed, restless individual, interested in adventure, hunt- 
ing, fishing, trapping, storytelling, camping, dancing and 
fiddling, or almost any activity which involved variety and 
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a change of acquaintances or scenery. Even in a late mar- 
riage he was either careful or fortunate to find a truly 
beloved “Carrot Top,” who wandered everywhere with him, 
apparently almost as much thrilled and filled with zest and 
love of the outdoors and for change as Bill himself. 

In his long life Bill saw most of the famous places of 
the Mountain West and many of the notorious characters, 
red and white, now famous in the literature of the Wild 
West, the western movies and the western pulps. He appears 
to have liked almost everybody, everywhere, and people 
in general must have found Bill easy to like. 

He either experienced a great deal of danger in his 
earlier days, or his imagination in his late life magnified 
many of his experiences into genuinely desperate ones. 
For example, in Arizona at the time of the late Apache 
troubles, Bill’s thrilling encounters with Mexican bad men 
and Apache raiders are the equal of the best found in au- 
thentic records. 

The late Daisey F. Baber, who set down in the first per- 
son these rambling and erratically dated reminiscences of an 
old westerner, has helped to preserve the spirit and flavor 
of the American West in the days of the Indian, the miner 
and the cattleman. Her preface and introduction contain 
many excellent and penetrating points of analysis of the 
character and mind of the early westerner. And, fully as 
important, the love and enthusiasm of Miss Baber for the 
West and the influences that made it are splendidly, if not 
touchingly, reflected. This is most evident in her brief 
poem—The Changeless West-—that follows the intro- 
duction. She has produced an interesting, highly readable 
and haunting book. The Caxton Printers, too, have done an 
excellent piece of work in the making of this beautiful 
volume and are to be congratulated. The seventeen illustra- 
tions are superb. 

R. H. OGLE 
Phoenix Union High Schools and Phoenix College. 
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